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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb present edition of the Book of Liberals will 
not be on sale, being intended solely for distribu- 
tion among private and pnblic friends, and the 
censors of the press— those omnipotent arbiters in 
the world of letters ; bnt should it appear to those 
tmstv counsellors that we may do well to let 
everybody have onr book, who is willing to pay a 
moderate price for it, we shall issue another 
edition, eo intuitu, at a moderate price accordingly. 
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PREFACE. 

Hol Ho! good friend— -70a who have got oar 
book in your hands, with it open at the first page 
of the preface — ^you need not give yourself the 
trouble to read that before you read the rest of 
the book—unless you very much wbh. For the 
preface will not explain the rest of the book, 
though the rest of the book may« perhaps, explain 
the preface; the truth being that we pen these 
premonitory lines, not to tell you what you may 
find printed in the book, but why yon find the 
book printed. 

We have been influenced by a double motive, 
but without being guilty of duplicity^ and though 
we have looked in two directions, yet, we can 
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iv PREPACK. 

truly say« we are not a Janus* with a face before 
and a £ace behind. No, we have but one face-— 
simple unity of phyaiegnomy; And as we can 
boast of sin^eness of face, sa can we boast of 
singleness of heart and integnty of purpose; 
since, if we have one foible greater than another, 
it is our downright desperate sincerity. Having 
premised thus much, we do not hesitate to make 
known the duality of our designs. Tbenfore ^e 
at onoe coolm that it has been our eodi^vour in 
the work which follaws, to blend the usefol with 
the agreeable^ to instruct as \tren>a84o antusey and 
to make the reader wise as well as iberry; 

It hM oifteit' been afidEddi what's fn a luone? 
A good deali we thti&> es^cially in the name 
" liberal.'' It is a very attractitfl epitfeet, and 
has attracted eo' much of oar attetitipii that we 
have made it a subject of study. And, because 
after much consideration, we firmly beKere it to 
be an ad ciiptanium i^^x, enjoying a prestige it 
does not deserve, we have ^therefofe^in the 
leisure hours we could snatch from other employ- 
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ment — made it the sabject of an octavo Tolome, 
with which we request our friendB to becoiae 
acquainted. 

All people l&e to be thought liberal; everybody 
ifl a£raid of being called illiberal. Hence the 
motley crowds which agglomerate together to 
form the aggregate of liberals; many of whom 
deprecate the extremes of liberalism* as much as 
the most pradent oonserratives, or even the most 
tenadoos tories. Henee the supposed irresistible 
power of liberalism. Hence the sudden over- 
tfarow4if govimmksats, ahdthrones, kad dynasties, 
in times of poUttcal effervescence. For, as the 
term liberal, Hiough generally used to indicate a 
spedes, (and we, conformably to the common 
practice, have so used it,) is in reality, a generic 
term, comjmsing all qpecies, from the mildest 
reformer to the rankest republican, a very con- 
siderable deal of perplexity sometimes occurs with 
regard to tiie computatton, or reckoning up of the 
sum total of those who, in troublons periods, are 
ready to go the extremest lengths; and so it 
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comes to pass that the out-and-outers — small in 
namber» but great in noise — often create a wide- 
spread belief that they are the majority ^ and 
after doing this, they often do a many other 
things still more distasteftd to the bulk of the 
community. 

This inconvenient — ^not to say deplorable^ 
result, is, we conceive, attributable, in great part, 
to the vagueness of the term liberal — a term 
which enjoys its marvellous popularity merely on 
account of the trepidation with which many good 
sort of people regard the contingency of their 
being deemed illiberal. To remove, then, or at 
least to diminish that kind of mauvaise honte, and 
to assist some of our fellow-citizens to a philoso- 
phical contemplation of the predicament in which 
they would be placed by not being accounted 
liberals, is the profitable object we have had in 
view; and at the same time, if possible, to afford a 
little amusement, is the pleasant part of onr self- 
imposed labours. 

However, we must confess, if one predilection 
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rather than another has been uppermost among 
our desires, it has been the wish to profit rather than 
the wbh to please. And we will briefly say why* 
It is because we are fully satisfied that the inconsis'^ 
tendesof the liberal, though they furnish abundant 
pabulum for mirthfulness— except when they verge 
upon the wofnlly ridiculous — are nevertheless 
i)eccadilIoe8 that ought to be studiously avoided, 
every one having the least regard for honesty 
and straightforward conduct; and we are there- 
fore desirous that liberalism should be considered 
rather as a vice to be avoided, than as a folly to b^ 
laughed at. 

After this avowal of our sentiments, it i6 need- 
less to add that we have no great penchant for 
the liberal fraternity. Thait we presume, is evi- 
dent enough. But for whom we have a penchant 
may not be quite so evident. And as we are 
unwilling to be misunderstood, we will take leave 
to remark that we are not of the old, do*nothing, 
tory school. Neither can we confess to perfect 
identity of political principle with the Fedite 
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party— for this simple reason* that we ean*t tell 
what the prindples of .that partyt ave* , .Our .ideas 
approximate more dosely to. an amalgam of .tiie. 
Bentindc principles, tad ihoKi propoandttl 1^ the 
Edinburgh, in its/ recent artide-^^^on the verj ]i* 
beral. ProfesBof NenRTiaan. Th'ereifiarei if oftt order 
to give .a designation to oindf, we were.bdund to 
choose between the epithets ^< oonservatiire wh^" 
and " liberal leon^ffrvlitiTe,'^ we should appropriate 
the former — ^but> seeing we are not bousd to do 
aa3^biBg of tb& ^ahdr we decline appropriating 
either. And we-aay thus mnck» merely for the 
purpose of showing, that notwithstanding we 
entertain feeKngt of the most superstitious^ bi- 
goted, and intdlera&t dislike towftrdh the real 
genuine ]iberttls» we are tMck-and-thin partiaim*' 
of nobody else. We simj^y anti-liberal) to6th« 
and-nail opposed to the libevalsr but good friends 
with all othm. 

HenciS it might not be unreasonably-^-^ond it 
eartainly would not be incorrectly— condnded that 
we are well-disposed towards all judicious and 
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needful reforas. SocIl is the fact. And we can- 
not hdp observing that as the experience of 1848 
shows that, even amidst the highest civilization, 
nui^ant Jiberalkm is still what it ever was, espe- 
ciaUyin countries where rrforms have been too 
long delayed, or whiere the restraints upon liberty 
ol speech or action, have been tyrannicid and o)^ 
pressive; so does tiie same experience show, that 
gradual, confeiniioiiB, and oft repeated ameliora- 
tions of pdiiical institiitions, a oaatioas though 
progressive extension of popular rights^ and the 
conceding to att dasses of the community the 
utmost personal liberty, eompatible with the due 
protection of society at large against the aggres- 
sions of its turbulent members, are the blest gua- 
rantees for the maintenance of) order,' during 
periods «f pefiixaiexmtement; as also the surest 
antidotes against the poisoa dissemmated by the 
in&unmatory dedamatibn of seditious liberals. To 
the so^ndneaa of this opinion, we condder the 
London Tenth of Aprils 1848, affords the most 
irrefragable attestation. It was at once a 
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demonstration, of the most glorious kind, on the 
side of loyalty and order, and also a proof of the 
stability of institutions resting on a wide popular 
basis. Whether that foundation could, at pre- 
sent, be further extended without accelerating 
other reforms which might terminate in revolu- 
tion, is a question that we need not here discuss. 
But it is one which, after the recent noble display 
of anti-revolutionary spirit, well deserves a calm 
and temperate consideration. For our part, we 
think the elective franchise might, with safety, be 
somewhat further extended, though we could not 
advocate universal, or even unlimited household, 
suffrage. 

But, however these points may be settled, we 
Are sure the condition of our poorer fellow- 
countrymen is a subject that ought to have a large 
share of thoughtful attention at the hands of all. 
There can be no doubt that much penury and 
suffering have been borne with exemplary patience 
and fortitude. And though on our banner of 
LiBsaTT — ^which ever floats proudly alongside 
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the standard of England — ^we neither hope nor 
expect ever to see inscribed the words, 
"Eqitalitt and Fkatbrnitt/' yet we cannot 
forget that, in one point of view, all men are 
equal, and that a common humanity has created a 
brotherhood, antecedent to all political institutions. 
Let this be remembered by individuals, when deal- 
ing with individuals, and more especially by the 
jaffluent, in their intercourse with their poorer 
brethren; and may it render them personally 
charitable and liberal, not in name only, but in 
deed. This is what our country wants ; active, 
energetic, practical liberality; not empty, bab- 
bling, spurious liberalism; for though she has 
some, perhaps even much, of the former, yet, 
what is it compared with the latter ? In every 
class there is room for improvement; but, tm- 
primis, let the cotton-spinner cease to grind down 
to the dust the occupants of his factory. Let 
him not make so much haste to get rich. Let it 
take three generations, instead of one, to amass a 
princely fortune in the manufacturing districts. 
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Let the millocrat give, out of liis dead capital, a isar 
equivalent for the living capital which augments 
his wealth; that will be honest, and just, and liberal; 
nay, even philanthropic, compared with hiapreoant 
insidious and cruel oiSerings of stones in lieu 
of bread. If labour is but properly remunerated, 
small will be the odds, to anybody, whether the 
safety and honour of the country cost a few mil- 
lions more or a few millions less.* And, therefore, 
we make bold to assure the millocrat, that if his 

* Let it not be supposed that we advocate extravaganoe 
in our national expenditure — far from it. Indeed, we 
consider economy to be as needful, in the management of 
a nation, as in that of a private household. But we think, 
if the principle be carried too far, it can no longer be 
called economy, but is more correctly termed meanness 
And there is one thing which ought always to be regarded, 
when considering public expenditure in this country^ 
we speak of the national debt. That is ajixed ascertained 
sum of Tery large amount, as we all know perfectly well. 
Nor can we lessen its pressure by reducing other things ; 
on the contrary; the more we reduce other things, the 
larger do we make it by comparitibn. It is, therefore, 
evident, that if we reduce the money-value of everything 
else, by one half, we should thus practically double the 
pressure of our national debt 
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people Yfete paid as they ought to be; they would 
fittle oare whether the taction of the country 
jrfcre tegriated by , the budget of 1835, or that of 
1848, Fpr vre do npfireqjiire the wisdom of a Cob- 
den lo leQ u&«-T«i^d hiH[»pily we don't, for he never 
•svixM. tell us — ^thatan artiz«n oould better afford 
tQ^v towwrd^ the national expenses, pauntk 
a year if eanung ^60 per annum, than he could 
afibrd to ^^jfive shUlingg if he earned only £40.* 
On this subject we could say more, but we 
forbear, and will merely add, that if the cotton- 
lords continae their malicious crusades against the 
landloids, a counter-crusade may be undertaken 
in self-defence, when those who lire in glass- 
houses win stand a good chance of being abun- 
dantiy satisfied of their ineffable simplicity in 
Tentufing to throw stones. The country-party 

* But that the British artizan should earn and pay, 
acooiding to the latter of these two scales, evidently 
appears to be the intention of the anti-monopolists, and 
the design will probably succeed; unless, indeed, the recent 
discovery of gold in California should frustrate the 
schemes of our free-trade economists. 
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have endured much unmerited obloquy already, and 
they may endure somewhat more ; but aa there 
are limits to human patience, so there may be 
limits to the forbearance of vilified landlords; who 
may at length be forced to throw back, into the 
heart of manufacturing Manchester, the burning 
brands of discord that have thence, with so much 
frequency of late, been hurled amidst the green 
fields of once merry England. 

Gabriel Goodfbllow. 



London, 9th Jan. 1849. 
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Beloved Reader, — Thus we address thee, 
for albeit we do not venture to rank ourself 
among those we are about to describe, we 
have nevertheless a most philanthropic heart 
and a bosom teeming with kindly feelings 
towards all mankind ; — ^beloved reader, then 
say we, may it please thee to learn that we 
now purpose turning our own thoughts and 
thine to a large as well as interesting branch 
of the human family. We mean the class 
which receives, or appropriates, the epithet 
" liberal." We know not whether thou 

B 
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belongest to that species, or to one of the 
many others which together constitute the 
genus homo. And we will not absolutely 
suppose thee to belong to any one in parti- 
cular. But contenting ourself with a kind 
of disjunctive hypothetical presumption^ to 
wit) that thou mayst be a liberal^ or not a 
liberal, we beg leave to say if the first alter- 
native be true, we hope thou wilt be able to 
recognise the points of resemblance between 
thyself and thy brethren, whose portraits we 
are about to present to thee ; while on the 
other hand, if the latter part of our conjecture 
should please thee better, all We can say is, 
we trust thou wilt have discrimination suffi- 
cient to perceive the points of difference. 

Having premised thus much, let us com- 
mence our undertaking. 

But, dear reader, seeing that a book 
without a plan is very much like a ship 
without a compass, a coach without a coach- 
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man^ or a railway train without an engine- 
driver ; (all very pleasant if the whereabouts 
be of no consequence, but not otherwise,) 
thou mayst, peradventure, wish to know 
what we are going to do, and how we mean 
to do it. 

Therefore, being anxious to meet thy rea- 
sonable desires in this particular, we will 
briefly state the end we have in view, and 
how we expect to get there. 

Know, then, gentle reader, that we shall 
herein attempt to give thee a faithful and 
complete delineation of that not uncommon 
biped (before alluded to) yclept a " liberal." 
And we shall endeavour to display the most 
striking particulars in his natural history, 
and modern development according to the 
annexed syllabus ; that is to say, — 

First. — General characteristics. 

Second.— Specimens in former ages of 
the world. 
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4 PROLEGOMENA. 

Third. — Particular developments of the 
liberal character ; more especially such as 
are absenrable in the animal at the present 
time. 
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CHAP. I. 

Physicdl Diagnostics. 

The liberal is a somewhat curious kind of 
animal ; and few persons would be able to 
divine from the name alone, the real nature 
and characteristics of the beast. Indeed 
we have sometimes thought there must be a 
misnomer in this case; and that a wrong 
appellation had either been given accident- 
ally, or else been assumed designedly for 
the purpose of deception. However, let us 
not anticipate, but rather let us progress in 
a straight-forward regular manner. 

Well then we will begin with his physical, 
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corporeal, external manifestations. And 
here we may truly say, with old Horace, 
" Dimidium facti, qui cospit, habet'' For 
this part of our task, unless it be finished 
almost as soon as it is begun, will never be 
ended, the choice lies between a single sen- 
tence and a thousand volumes; there is 
either very little to describe, or so much that 
we might go on to the end of time without 
getting to the end of our subject. We pre- 
fer expedition, and therefore observe suc- 
cinctly that the physical and corporeal 
peculiarities of the liberal, are, in truths no 
peculiarities at all; that in short, his mate- 
rial outward man does not differ necessarily 
from the shape which flesh and blood, for 
the most part, assume when moulded into 
human form. There is, however not un- 
commonly a thin cadaverous look about his 
universal carcass, and a careworn anxious 
elongation of his figure-head in particular; 
but as this is not always present, some few 
liberals wearing a lusty, plump, jolly appear- 
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ance, perhaps the leanness more generally 
observable may not be natural to the species, 
but may be only accidental to the indivi- 
dual. Except for this consideration we 
should be disposed to think that the witty 
and wise old Flaccus (just quoted^) had the 
liberal in view when he said very graphi- 
cally, and very appropriately, (except as 
aforesaid,) — 

" Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis." 

Epist. Lib. 1, ii. 

Thus, for the present, do we dismiss the 
exoteric visible features of the liberal. 
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CHAP. II. 

Traits^ Moral and Intellectual, 

Froii\ the hints and innuendoes contained in 
the foregoing chapter^ it may be conjectured 
that we regard the liberal as a sour-visaged^ 
crabby kind of animal. And, no doubts 
many of the species do habitually bear a 
very close resemblance to misery boiled in 
vinegar. Still we are not prepared to pre- 
dicate this of the class universally. No! 
tout au contraire, numbers of them at first 
sights and upon a slender acquaintance, are 
uncommonly cheerful pleasant sort of peo- 
ple, very courteous in their demeanour, they 
never contradict you upon matters of no 
importance ; but, if you venture to express 
an opinion opposed to theirs on religion^ 
politics, or political economy, ten to one you 
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are drawn into a red-hot argument instanter. 
Very obliging, and very compliant, when it 
costs them nothing, you might imagine they 
would prove the best friends in the world ; but 
try them in any way requiring something of 
self-sacrifice, without a quid pro quo^resent or 
prospective, and we lay any odds that in three 
cases out of four, they will give you palpa- 
ble proof that even with liberals " number 
one is the first law of nature.** Indeed, take 
them all in all, there is perhaps no set of 
voluntary agents, who so uniformly endea- 
vour to combine the suaviter in modo with 
the fortiter in re, as your true liberals. It 
must not, however, be supposed that a 
thorough-going out-and-out liberal cannot be 
guilty of a little vituperation, or other nasty 
conduct. O, no! Put him on his metal, 
and he will come out like a Trojan ; and, if 
it so pleaseth him, he will treat you to some 
rare specimens of the raciest Billingsgate. 
But, in common justice, we must expressly 
admit that this only happens when he is 
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vehemently stirred up ; for as we have already 
said, he is constitutionally of gentle de- 
meanour. 

It being a grand point with the liberal to- 
appear wiser than other folks, he has a 
great notion of metamorphosing himself 
into a walking Cyclopoedia. He therefore 
applies himself to a multitude of studies, 
and, if his time and opportunities permit, he 
ceases not until he has gone round the 
whole circle of science. Of course he never 
attempts to master everything; neither is it 
to be expected that he should ; he is well 
pleased if he half learns the rudiments of 
half the things he turns to; for it affords 
him more satisfaction to have a smattering 
of knowledge upon a many subjects than 
perfectly to understand a few. Hence the 
liberal is commonly an anmsing sciolist. 
And we venture to affirm without fear of 
contradiction^ that, if, after a hard day of 
mental exertion, you wish to ease your brain 
without giving it absolute repose, you cannot 
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find a more agreeable pastime than a talka- 
tive liberal. 

The crotchets of the liberal, sturdily main- 
tained as they are, so long as they suit his 
purpose for the time being, are nevertheless 
ever changing, ever new. And could you 
embalmkthem, as it were, in a blue book '* 
one year, and thus preserve them until the 
next, you would marvel at the wonderful 
discrepancy which you might then observe. 
But, says the liberal^ we are movement-men: 
we aim at progress. And, certainly, they are 
consistent; their professions and their practice 
harmonize perfectly. All men are movement- 
men; nobody can well be otherwise in this 
world of change. But the peculiarity of the 
liberals consists not in simply moving for- 
ward with the course of events, the advance 
of arta and sciences, the increase of civiliza- 
ticMi, difiusion of knowledge, and the like; 
butin their obliquity of motion, and circumgy* 
ration about an unattainable centre, and their 
attempts at what may be termed impossible 
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movements. Their grand aim be it ob- 
served, has, throughout all generations, been 
to prove that there was a fallacy, in the gene- 
rally received impressions with regard to the 
laws of meum et tuum. This is the point to- 
wards which, in all ages of the world, they have 
been driving, sometimes by one route, some- 
times by another; but ij; is a point to which 
(notwithstanding some rather close approxi- 
mations) we hope and believe they will never 
attain. It is rather amusing to give ear, now 
and then, to the droll, if not contradictory 
arguments (?) by which they try to support 
this notable fancy. Sometimes it is the pos- 
session of power, sometimes the possession 
of wealth, which they touch upon; but their 
conclusion is always the same; the power is 
never in the right hands, the tin is always in 
the wrong pockets. And hence they deduce 
a corollary such as might naturally be ex- 
pected, which is neither more nor less than 
this, that those shall take who have 
the power, and those shall keep who can.*' 
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Now, granted men have nothing to lose, it 
seems to us that this is a very congenial 
doctrine^ at least to such as enjoy a grand 
appetite for plunder, and have sturdy frames 
to elbow their way through the push and the 
crush of a crowd. But where a man is 
quietly disposed, wishing to live in peace 
with his neighbours, content with what he 
has, and not oblivious of the eighth com- 
mandment — to say nothing of the tenth, we 
humbly submit that not all the logic nor all 
the rhetoric, not all the sophisms nor all the 
slang, not all the roguery nor all the rant of 
all the liberals, can ever prevail in reconciling, 
him to a precept so entirely opposed to his 
old-fashioned, antique notions of morality 
and justice. Still, though the liberals must be 
aware, that put the case as they will, they 
never succeed with such men, yet so ex- 
tremely satisfactory to their own minds, 
does their modification of the law of pro- 
perty appear, so convinced are they of the 
great obtuseness of other people, and so 
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confident in their own powers of argumenta- 
tion, that no sooner do they find one sophism 
fail, than forthwith, nothing daunted, they 
have recourse to another. 

It is really quite curious to observe the 
multiplicity and variety of means which the 
liberal employs to establish this favourite 
position. It is not oi%en that he goes so far 
as to advocate in a frank and candid man* 
ner, the direct and forcible transference of 
authority or wealth from one set of hands to 
another, though he has been known to do 
this on some exciting occasions. And it is a 
still rarer thing for him plainly to recom- 
mend lawless pillage. He is not bold 
enough openly to contend that wrong is 
right, and right is wrong; any more than he 
would venture to assert that white is black, 
or black is white. But he would do what is 
practically tantamount thereto, by an in- 
genious formula constructed after this man- 
ner : gray is almost black, purple is almost 
gray, blue is almost purple, green is almost 
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blue, yellow is almost green, and white is 
almost yellow; therefore white is almost 
black; and if it is desirable that white 
should be blacky why, since it is so nearly 
black, let us call it black. 

The libera] generally professes an amazing 
regard for the liberties and happiness of his 
fellow men. His special care is bestowed 
upon " the people," whom, in particular, he 
affectionately venerates. They are his 
summum bonum, his delight. They are full 
of virtue, free from vice; and their good 
qualities both as to number and dimensions, 
are equalled only by their many and great 
afflictions. If you did not know better, you 
would think, (trusting to his account) that the 
mass of mankind were much more heavenly 
creatures than they really are. Experience, 
however, teaches you wisdom. You at 
length find that his partiality magnifies the 
good points of those whom he calls the 
people^ while it minishes» to an indefinite 
extent, the fair fame of those whom he 
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considers not the people. You also discover 
that his notion of the people " is very dif- 
ferent from yours. You (provided you are 
not a liberal) have been accustomed to 
believe, simple soul ! that all the inhabitants 
of a country were the people ; he includes 
only a part of them. In his view the folks 
in St. Giles's are " the people " while the 
folks in St. James's are not. 

Moreover he is the opponent of tyranny 
and despotism, — ^at least so he pretends 
to be. He hates all laws which have 
the appearance of harshness about them; 
and, while protesting against ^Hhe least 
atom of legislation which imposes a need- 
less restraint on human action," he often, 
(perhaps unconsciously to himself,) stands 
forth as an advocate for the entire aboli- 
tion of all those fetters, which, for the 
peace of society, the security of property, 
and personal safety, must of necessity be 
placed on the free-and-easy, help-yourself^ 
devil-may-care manners of his friends " the 
people." 
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Every kind of tax or other public burden 
he regards with aversion. And, takmg him 
for your guide, you would naturally suppose 
that the expenses of Government might and 
should pay themselves. He seldom, of 
course, protests against all descriptions of 
national subsidies at the same time ; — ^he has 
not got to that yet. — ^But by a sort of gra- 
dual process of exhaustion, polishing off one 
at one time, and another at another, he 
leaves none of them unassailed. His favo- 
rite trick, however^ is to visit with the most 
unqualified reprobation such of them as he 
says are meant to spare the pockets of the 
rich at the expense of the poor. This he 
does to curry favour with his friends the 
people ; for he is not by any means careful 
to ascertain that the imposts which he thus 
deprecates are open to the objection. In- 
deed we have not unfrequently known levies 
attacked on this ground which not one poor 
man in a hundred pays, and which not one 
rich man in a thousand escapes paying, 
c 
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Sometimes this objection in the mouth of a 
liberal would be more, lairly expressed by 
saying — " the tax in question ia one of the 
very few which inconvenience me, therefore 
good people^ I wish you to believe the 
grievance your own, that so by the eloquent 
outcry of your sweet voices, I may obtain 
relief." 

Ingenuous reader! you may perhaps 
ejaculate 'impossible! this is a mere dodge^ 
an artful dodge!'* Yes, so it is, and why not? 
Why should not the liberal do a dodge a^ 
well as other men ? We see no reason to the 
contrary; but regarding with a critical eye 
the complexion of his phrenological develop- 
ments, we should expect, d priori, to find 
him a dodger, and a great dodger too, which^ 
ex post facto, we pronounce to be the case.' 

A pauper in real influence, the liberal 
strives to give to himself fitctitions impor- 
tance. His desire to be something great, 
keeps him always in a worrit. The same 
feeling which makes him wish to appear 
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wiser than his neigfaboufs, which actuates 
him in all his attacks upon constituted 
authority, which fires him in all his opposi* 
tion to governors and laws; the sel&aame 
feeling prompts him ever to cavil at what is^ 
and to laud and magnify what might be. 
Perpetually forming ideas of his own, as to 
hc^ things should be, and comparing them 
with things as they are, he is never satisfied. 
The sober colours of the real have no charm 
for his eyes, pampered as they are by the ' 
0rei]asting contempladon of the glowing and 
gorgeous tints with which he decks his own 
ideal. He thus fritters away life in discm- 
tent, despising the good within his reach 
while running a wild-goose chase after un« 
attainable perfection. Unattainable perfec- 
tion, do we say? We mean rather what, if 
attained, would be a weary way removed 
from perfection;— what, in shorty in our 
humble judgment, would be the very anti- 
podes thereof. Then, why, you may ask, 
does the liberal bother himself about it? 
c2 
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The answer is obvious enough: simply^ be- 
cause he can't help it; for he thus can 
indulge in self glorification^ and self glorifi- 
cation is absolutely necessary to his exis" 
tence. He thinks that by throwing dirt on 
the beards of his fathers, (to borrow an ex- 
pression of Muli Hassan,) he shall abundantly 
anoint his own. If those who have Uved 
before him, have been downright fools, and 
he eschews their folly, the conclusion can't 
be gainsaid, that he is a sharper chap '* 
than they; which affects him with infinite 
delight. Hence it happens that the liberal 
stumbles upon so many things requiring a 
radical reform* Of course ancillary motives 
operate in a variety of cases, but if there be 
no additional reason for his finding fault or 
advocating change, this one alone is quite 
enough. He exalts himself by abasing 
others; and that suffices for the liberal. 
Likewise in order to confer distinction upon 
himself, he adopts all manner of eccentric 
notions, fanciful analogies, and the like. Of 
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which more bye and bye, when perhaps we 
may present the reader with a couple of 
specimens or so. 

Generally speaking, the liberal casts the 
most unmeasured ridicule upon those who 
speak of time-hallowed institutions, and the 
wisdom of our ancestors. For he commonly 
assumes that all changes in human institu- 
tions must be for the better. Yet in this 
matter he has been known to maintain an 
opposite opinion with a degree of vehemence 
that would do honour to the most bigoted of 
tones. Thus Demosthenes, towards the 
close of the oration which he delivered on 
behalf of the Rhodians, makes use of this 
hmguagc* Language^ which if employed by 
a Church and State speaker in our country, 
would horrify all hb liberal auditory. These 

are his words:*— X^q roifvw xa) rov^ rqy vwh Tftfy 
xal woXtrtvoiAitovi o7iiya^j(^mMi evtliAOVf top 0«f«|3oi;X- 

$luf vfiXt mr9Tf notttadm, Such is the advice 
of Demosthenes-^the liberal Demosthenes, 
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the strength of the people declared im 
the face of the Athenian republic. Yes^ 
according to him, " it is fit and proper that 
those who desert the constitution banded 
down to US by our forefathers, and attempt the 
hrtrodnction of an aristocratical radicalisiii^ 
should be tongue tied, shut up, and ratirely 
debarred firom giring an opinioo upon any 
politieal affidrs whatever. 

We must not forget to state, that the 
liberal's love of theorizing is only equalled 
by his mania for reducing the crudest 
theories into practice. And he neariy 
always pants to go the extrene anbnal. 
If a thing succeeds at all, or under any dr- 
cnmstances, he fancies it must succeed 
akogedier and under all circumstances. 
To this conclusion he comimonly trareb widi 
railway speed.^ Thus, to illustrate our 
meamng, siq>poae a cockney liberal who had 
never been beymid the sound of Bow Bella; 
^--suppose a liberal of this kidney baring at- 
tained the mature age of five-and-forty or 
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fifty yearS) and then emerging, for the first 
time, from the din and the dast and the dirt 
of the city. Suppose him arriving in some 
rural district intending to settle there, and, 
having laid hold of a nice snug place, begin- 
ning to think about horticulture, &c. Sup* 
pose hun going to take lessons of a market- 
gardener, and the first operation which he 
beholds, being the pruning of a peach-tree 
or a gooseberry bush. He will doubtless 
inquire into the meaning of this. He 
receives such an answer as fully satisfies him 
that the procedure is a very proper one. 
He will adopt tlie plan— --yesl but we lay 
any odds that not content with a moderate 
judicious pruning, he will radieallff excimd 
every tree, bush, and plant, within the com* 
pass of his ring-fence^if he has one — or 
within the ambit of his garden pales, sup- 
posing his territory to be thus circumscribed* 
Sometimes a rich Uberal — and it is only 
sometimes, first, because it is rather a sin- 
gular phenomenon to see a rich liberal: 
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sometimes a rich liberal — and it is only 
sometimes, secondly, because the liberal is 
seldom very lavish of his money without 
feeling tolerably well assured, in his own 
mind, of obtaining a competent quid pro quo 
— ^sometimes then, (speaking advisedly), a 
rich liberal perpetrates an astounding piece 
of munificence; — sometimes you may see him 
giving enormous sums to a league fund, or 
to a voters-land-association; sometimes you 
may see him offering magnificent donations to 
public institutions; sometimes you may see 
him dispending immense largesses among 
the poor. But, depend upon it, in the majo- 
rity of these cases he has some private pur- 
pose in view— 7>Wo Danaos dona forentes. 
That is the point. We do not here remark 
the lavishness of the liberal as a peculiarity 
of his character. For in the matter of 
giving (except perhaps that he gives more 
rarely) we do not imagine there is any very 
great difference between him and the man 
who is not a liberal. But we call attention 
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to the fact that when the liberal says donOf he 
often mentally adds ui sursum reddas. His 
gifts partake more of the character of invest- 
ments which are to yield a return, than of 
the nature of absolute gratuities. And we 
think that, where a man presents to your 
notice some of the characteristics we have 
already mentioned, and yet at the same time 
does not bear about with him such unequivo- 
cal evidence of his being a liberal, as to 
remove all doubt from your mind, you will 
find this a very excellent criterion whereby 
to get out of your difSculty. Observe 
whether his ostensible bounty is really that 
which, at first sight, it appears to be, or 
whether it is only a magnet whereby to 
attract popularity, or other personal advan- 
tage, to the donor. In the former case you 
may (as a general rule) retain your doubts; 
in the latter you may dismiss them, in order 
to make room for the conclusion that he is a 
liberal. Here, however, let us not be un- 
derstood as saying that it is only the liberal 
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who gives from interested tnotires; we fear 
this sort of thing is but too common with all 
classes; neither would we be understood to 
imply that the liberal never does aa act of 
the puriest and most unsullied charity. No^ 
&r from it»-«we are using only general 
terms — ^pointing out the general rule, to 
which, of course, there must be exceptions. 
All that we propose in the above remarks 
may be confined to the following proposi- 
tions ; that is to say,— -if you see a Uberal 
very generous, it is primd fade evidence 
that he has some left-handed purpose ia 
view. And if you see a man giving largely 
with some interested motive in the back 
ground, it is primd facie evidence of his 
being a liberaL But as these are mere pre- 
sumptions, they, like all other mere pre- 
sumptions^ may be rebutted by actual proof 
to the contrary. 

' We have no doubt that very often, if not 
always, when the liberal commits an act of 
charitable extravagance, though moved to it 
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by some such mducemento as we have above 
alluded to^ he nevertheless gives himself 
credit for the very best of motives; and 
that it would be a difficult matter to per- 
suade him to believe otherwise. Almost the 
same remark will apply to many of his other 
actions — at least we would fain hope so, 
considering as we do that it is more humane 
to craelttde that a man does not perceive 
the secret springs of his own conduct, than 
to put him down as a hypocrite upon the 
supposition that he does. Yes, indeed, we 
cannot help thinking there is a great want of 
self-knowledge in the liberal; and we have 
once and again laughed in our sleeve when 
listening to his tirades upon the Government. 
For while he has been hurling his philippics 
against the despotism of kings« the tyranny 
of lords, the corruption of tories, and the 
sins of the church, we have been forcibly 
reminded of a certain coal-black negro who 
spoke of some Egyptians, several shades 
lighter than himself, as ^'them d— ~m 
black fellows." 
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We have taken some pains to discover 
what is the radical or efficient principle 
which gives birth to the qualities we have 
above described; and after a most diligent 
investigation^ we are disposed to think it is 
the principle of self-interest. We are not 
sufficiently versed in craniology to know, for 
certain, whether there is or is not a bump of 
selfishness; but if there is^ then we doubt 
not that the peculiarities of the liberal are 
attributable to an unduly gigantic develop- 
ment of that particular organ. 
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Spegimbns of the Liberal in former 
Ages of the World. 



Having, in the previous chapters, endea- 
voured to lay before the reader some of the 
general characteristics usually possessed, in 
a greater or less degree, by the whole race 
of liberals, we are now to show by individual 
examples, in what form, and under what 
circumstances, the characteristics aforesaid 
have been accustomed to manifest them- 
selves. 

We might, if necessary, go back to an 
exceedingly remote period : even to an era 
preceding the deluge, yea, anterior to the 
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patriarchal times and the days of the most an- 
cient antediluvian dwellers upon the earth. 
But specimens are not so rare in less distant 
periods as to render this either needful or 
desirable. However, for the sake of those 
who may wish further to work out the sub- 
ject for themselves, in order to acquire the 
greatest possible knowledge of the liberal, 
we may venture, in this place to make a 
passing allusion to one or two of the most 
venerable liberals of the earliest antiquity. 

There is Cain to begin with; especially 
as he is portrayed in Lord Byron's Poem, 
rejoicing in that appellation. To which 
work, instructive upon the present subject,^ 
we accordingly beg to refer the reader. 

But although we have mentioned Cain 
first, he is not the first, either in pcant o£ 
time or in development of character. Before 
him there were several, who shall here be 
nameless. But the curious reader, who 
wants to look after them, wiU find them 
admirably noticed in Milton's Epic llastcr- 
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piece. There, we find one of them making 
a speech so perfectly natural, and entirely 
such as we ahould expect to hear from a 
liberal, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
a portion of it. Shortly after the spokes- 
man had drawn the attention of his auditors, 
he drew this picture of his own sentiments : 

'^Be it so, since he 
Who now is Sovereign can dispose and hid 
What shall be rig^ht: farthest from him is best 
Whom RBA80N hath equalled^ fo-rce hath made supreme 
Above hi» equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail horrors ! hail, 
InferDal World ! and thou profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time: 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if / be stiU the tame. 
And what I should be, all but less than he 

Whom THUNDER HATH MADE GREATBH ? Hete St least 

We ahull be prbe ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To beign is worth ambition, though in Hell. 
Better to reiqn in Hell than serve tn Heaven f 

Thi3, in all probability, was one of the 
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earliest; and is^ beyond all question, one ef 
the most liberal speeches ever pronounced. 
It is very bard to beat, be a man never so 
liberal. It contains the very -quintessence 
of liberalism, perhaps something more. 
Many speeches that have since been made, 
and have gained a reputation for being very 
fairly liberal, are mere milk-and-water effu- 
sions compared with this. It doubtless goes 
a few steps further than any, perhaps, of 
our most daring liberal free-thinkers would 
like to proceed. But still it is a liberal 
speech, — most thoroughly so— and we feel 
quite sure that if you analyze it, and also 
analyze the ordinary liberal speeches of the 
present day, you will find a g^od deal of 
the same staple material in both ; modified, 
it is true, and moulded and varied in the 
latter according to circumstances, yet stiU 
the same. 
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CHAP, L 
Pisistratus, 

PisiBTRATUs was One of the most remarkable 
liberals among the ancient Hellenes. True 
he was a tyrant, but for all that he was a 
very good liberal nevertheless. And, view 
him in what Ught you will, he proved himi- 
self one of the foremost men that ever lived 
at Athens. 

You may remember, giving yourself the 
trouble to recollect, that in the time of Pi- 
sistratus there were three JEsictions at Athens, 
headed by three several ring-leaders, to wit, 
Lycurgus, Megacles, and Pisistratus. Each, 
and every of these, bid for popular favour 
by the most extravagant prophecies of what 
he was going to do. Each of them pro- 
fessed himself to be the only true friend of 

£ 
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the people ; and each by this means con- 
trived to secure to himself a fair share of 
adherents ; M egacles and Pisistratus, it must 
be confessed, succeeding from the very first 
in diddling the largest number of the natives. 
However their superiority for a long time 
was not very great. But at length a fortu- 
nate event, (the particular circumstances of 
which we need not here recount,) gave Pi- 
sistratus a decided advantage over the other 
two, in one of his contests with them ; and 
the upshot of the affair was that he clearly 
stood A. 1, among the competitors. 

Having raised himself a peg or two by 
that fortunate tussle, he determined to get 
a little higher by divers acts of munificence. 
He therefore began squandering money by 
handfuls among the Athenian populace; 
and thereby acquired a great name for beings 
a liberal. Nothing that he said, nothing 
that he did, came amiss to his friends — the 
people. And he seemed in a very fair way 
of clambering over their shoulders up to 
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the regal throne/ n^^hich the jealousy of the 
Athenian demos did not like to see oecu^ 
pi^d. Doubtless he would very soon have 
got seated there; but^his half^cousin, Solon, 
who about that time had great influence 
in Attica^ feeling disgust at the idea of 
his young kinsman taking the lead, spoke 
out against him, and frustrated for the pre-* 
sent his ambitious designs. He said, that if 
the people should let Pisistratus have his 
own way, it' would be the ruin of the re- 
public; that it would be nothing short of 
political ye/o de se; that it would be the 
immolation of the democracy by the most 
awful act of wanton self-spiflification that 
could well be conceived ; and, for his own 
part, he would much rather be dead and 
merry, than see the demos so cataivarn- 
pously chawed up. 

Now, as Solon was neither a croaker, nor 
an ignoramus, nor a milksop, (although he 
had repealed the bloody laws of Draco,) 
the men of Athens were so far influenced 
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by what he said) as to put a damp cloth 
upon Master Pisistratus^ who accord* 
iof^j, for the moment, wa9 brought to atn 
anchor in his voyage of ambition. But 
being It true liberal he had recourse to a 
dodge in ord^ to get under weigh again. 

And this was the dodge: he went and got 
some sharp flint stones^ (for want of a knifoi) 
Suid with diese he began cutting and carving 
all manner of queer gashes and gaping 
places in different parts of his body; nor 
did he leave off until he was sorely wounded 
netaly all over. And then^ all bloody and 
bleeding, he rushed out of his housoi along 
the streets, and into the agora, that is to 
say, the market-place, and there, getting 
upon an old apple-woman's fruit*basket, 
which he turned topsy-turvy, right in the 
midst of the throng, he exhibited himself to 
the pitying gaze of his compatriots^ . For a 
while he stood mfute, intending to let the 
silent eloquence ; of his miserable condition 
prepare die minds of his auditors for the 
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haraogue which he had in store i^r them. 
At length, perceiving in the faces of those 
around him, the manifest expression of 
mingled wonder and compassion for which 
he was in quest, he began his speech. It 
was far too long for us to repeat here. But 
the substance of it was to this effect. He 
deplored his wounds and other misfortunes; 
he accused his enemies of doing that which 
in fiict was done by his own hands; he 
protested that he was quite as true a liberal 
as ever. He then asked them whether they 
thought his life was safe after what they 
had seen and heard? And why was his fife 
in danger ? It was because he was a liberal, 
the friend of the people, the guardian of the 
poor, and the reliever of the oppressed. If 
that were so, and who could deny it?~surely 
some protection ought to be afforded him. 
He ought to have a body«»guard to defend 
him. Such was the burden of his wail. The 
people agreed that what he asked for was 
quite reassonable; though Solon who had 
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come up in the meantimey said it was quite 
unreasonable. The body-guard was granted; 
and thus Solon was stumpt, as in fact, so 
also were the people. For no sooner had 
Pisistratus got his body-guard, than he got 
into the citadel. And immediately there- 
upon, he asked the gaping people who was 
master now? They then saw that they 
were done, which made them very wroth ; 
two of them in particular, the aforesaid Me- 
gacles and Lycurgus, were most rabid ; and 
they swore to have him out, by hook or by 
crook, by fair means or foul. And they 
were as good as their word. They sent 
him away with a flea in his ear, telling him 
Athens never wished to see him again, and 
hoped that he would never wish to see her 
any more. So he left the city. 

The friends of liberty, (as they termed 
themselves,) Megacles and Lycurgus, soon 
got to loggerheads. And this paved the way 
for Pisistratus to come back. For Mega- 
cles, grown jealous of Lycurgus, secretly 
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promised to restore Pisistratus to all his 
influence^ if he would marry his daughter. 

Pisistratus agreed to the proposal; and 
he with Megacles then set to work to reco- 
ver the lost ground. 

At this time there was one Phya living at 
or near Athens; a woman of noble ap- 
pearance, and tall and straight as a poplar 
tree. Naturally she was very like M inerva^ 
and artificially, she might be. rendered more 
so. Now it occurred to Pisistratus that she 
could help him to play another dodge. If 
she could be wheedled over to personate the 
goddess of wisdom,— who, by the bye, was 
the lady patroness of Athens— and if she 
would pretend that she had stepped down 
from heaven for the express purpose of 
pleading the cause of Pisistratus, there 
could be no doubt that he would get on like a 
house on fire. The thing was soon arranged. 
And Phya, decked out in the most spicy 
toggery that could be found in Minerva's 
wardrobe, made her appearance in the 
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streets, and a very fine appearance she 
made. She seemed to be the very identical 
blue-eyed daughter of father Jupiter ; so the 
wariest and most knowing coves, from the 
Acropolis to the Piraeus, were most entirely 
bamboozkd, insomuch that they never 
doubted for a mcnnent but that she was the 
▼eritablft genuine Glaucopis herself. 
. The trick was well conceived and equaUy 
well executed. Phya, speaking with the 
authority and eloquence of Minerva, told the 
people what a very pretty piece of folly bad 
been committed in the matter of the banish* 
raont of Pisistratus, and further she enjoined 
the demos, that, by an act of present sel&stul- 
tifioation, it should do the best in its power 
to make augends for its past absurdity: the in* 
jured tyMuit must be restored in the twinUing 
of a bed-post^wluch he acoOTdingly was. 
And thus by dodge number two, did our Hel-» 
^nic liberal again accomplish his own designs. 

Re^instated as top-sawyer, he thought \i» 
wasallright, but ifi this he was wrong. For 
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although he acted with great liberality-*-^ 
among other things fireely repudiating the 
daughter of Megacles,-*-yet there were so 
many others conceited enough to fancy they 
ought to be top-sawyers too, that he found 
it no easy matter to keep his position. For 
some time it was diamond cut diamond 
among the rivals; Pisistratus keeping up 
the game very well; but he was beaten at 
last; and again obliged to abscond. On 
this occasion he lay perdue for a deuce of a 
while, after which he came back, and then 
resolved to make the third time serve for alL 
This he did very completely. For having 
once more stuck himself in the seat of desf 
potism, he stuck so fast that nobody could 
kick him out. And, to cut a long story 
short, there he lived and there be died; 
tyrannizing over the Attic people to his 
heart's content and his life's end. He left 
the throne to his two sons Hipparchus and 
Hippias, to hold as joint tenants. But the 
joint estate was soon severed, for Hipparchus 
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one unfortunate morning, having griev- 
ously vexed the demos, they severed his 
head from his body, and thus let Hippias 
into sole possession. However he did not 
quite suit them; so, after a little sec^-sawing 
together, and diminutive dodging, they 
deemed it best to part company; and there- 
upon Hippias and all the rest of the Pisis- 
tratidae were packed off, bag and baggage, 
never to visit Athens any more. 

As we said at the beginning of this little 
biography so say we now at the end thereof, 
Pisistratus, though commonly admitted to 
have been a tyrant, was nevertheless a very 
good liberal. And if no liberals were any 
worse than he was, we don't see that there 
would be much to complain of. His chief 
failing seems to have been selfishness, and a 
most uncontrollable desire to be bigger than 
other people; to accomplish which he be* 
came a dodger, and very munificent. 
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CHAP. II. 
DwnymL8 the Elder. 

What, another tyrant? Yes, gentle reader^ 
another tyrant. And please pardon us for 
selecting him as our second specimen of the 
liberal. For, seeing he was a thorough*- 
going out-and-outer of the class, our cata- 
logue would be very defective if he were 
omitted therefrom. 

You need not be told that he was bom at 
Syracuse in the island of Sicily |— -upon this 
fact all men agree. But whether he came 
of the nobs, or sprang from the snobs, is a 
gumstio vexata by those who have written 
his life. And the point having no point 
in it, we shall say nothing about it. Enough 
for us that he was a Syracusan, who lived in 
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the times when Carthage and Sicily were at 
daggers-drawn. 

The Carthaginians had come ashore a 
good many times without making much way^ 
but at length they managed to bone Agri- 
gentum. And as this was a very capital 
prizcj the city being fall of all manner of 
fine things, the Sicilians began to think 
the game rather serious. They thereupon 
had a confabulation together upon the 
subject, and, as is usual in such cases, one 
man said one thing, and another said 
another. But Dionysius alone laid all the 
blame to the Gorernment, the members of 
which he stigmatized as fools and knaves; 
and he concluded by proposing a change of 
ministry. This, of course, was very offfen- 
sive to the cabinet for the time being, who 
accordingly took advantage of the law in 
such case made and provided. He was 
therefore treated as a demagogue, and con- 
demned in a grievous amercement, which 
had to be paid before he could open his 
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mouth again in public. The fine was much 
heaiier than he could ritise; and ht seemed 
in a likely way to be tongue-tied, ad f»» 
finkum. But a neighbour of his, with more 
money than wit, came down with the chinks ; 
and Dionysius had his parrhesia restored to 
hiib. . 

Blest with the gift of the gab to an extent 
rarely .enjoyed by folks of his own titne,— -or 
indeed of any other time — ^he delayed not a 
moment in hinting another shy at the con* 
stituted ietuthorities. He reminded the people 
how much they had lost in losing Agrigen- 
tum; he drew a ino6t touching picture of the 
miseries endured by the poor creatures in 
thiit SV^arred eity; and he said they had 
nobody in.Uie world to thank for all this but 
the militai^ generals and the civil govern* 
ment '; who alike were fools, and knaves, and 
traitors corrupted by Carthaginian bribes. 
Syracuse was divided into two bodies; the 
one having tin and tinsel with all the bles- 
sings of life: the other poor and powerless. 
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deprived of everything, and rather slaves 
than citizens. The first cared not to serve 
their country, the latter could not, let them 
care ever so. What then was the remedy? 
He would tell them. They must turn out 
the present aristocrats, and choose fi*esh 
ones from among themselves. During the 
delivery of this speech, which was listened 
to with infinite gusto by the liberals, they 
gave vent to their feelings by frequent cries 
of " bravo ! " " bravo ! " " Go it my kid," 
" that's right," " pitch it into them.*' And 
at the end of it, they swore by the vox 
populi, that those who had ruled them so 
long should rule them no longer. 

Never was triumph more complete; in- 
stanter, on the spot were the magistrates 
despoiled of their velvet and ermine. And 
the trappings, thus pulled from the shoulders 
of one set of men, were put upon those of 
another ; Dionysius himself being allowed to 
robe first, and to become captain of the gang. 
So far so good ; but this was not all. The 
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work was only half done. The reform must 
go further. It must visit the army. Some 
little dodging was required to bring this 
about. But Dionysius was up to snuff ; and 
he played his cards so well that he managed 
all thingSi at last, after his own fashion. By 
calumniating the war-dukes; putting the 
worst construction upon everything they did; 
and by means of creatures of his own^ in- 
volving them in divers circumstances of sus- 
picion^ he got them into the people's black 
booksi and then out of their books altoge- 
ther. Meanwhile pretending the warmest 
zeal and the deepest concern for the interests 
of the people^ he was looked upon by them as 
no end of a liberal. They therefore ran 
headlong into the trap which he had laid 
for them ; and without the least misgivings 
gave him whatever he asked^ even the post 
of generalissimo of the army with unlimited 
power. But in giving him this, they gave 
him their liberty, as they soon after knew 
by unpleasant experience. For he too, like 
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our old friend Pisistratut, pretended that 
his valuable life was in jeopardy^ and by 
that stale though not ineffectual dodge^ 
Ocmtrived to get a body-guard. 

Thus possessed of adequate power* he 
began laying about him right and left, like a 
good onoi liberally depriving of life and pro- 
perty all the old nobs who in any way bored 
him. With the funds bo acquired he 
bought the goodwill of the soldiers and 
populace, freely squandering among them 
what he had so freely taken under the name 
of state confiscations. Thus did the onoe 
simple notary make himself master of the 
greatest and richest city of Sicily. 

No sooner was he firmly established in 
the tyranny than he made known the Teal 
character of his Uberalisiiu He abhorred 
all privileged classes, and evinced his detes^ 
tation thereof in the most unmistakable 
manner. For he allowed to no man the 
privilege of calling his Ufe or Uvelihood his 
own. In these little matters he was 
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particularly free and easy with all his sub* 
jects^ who, to say the truth, did not relish 
overmuch his notion of liberty, as it was 
apt to interfere with theirs. But, poor 
things, they could not help themselves— he 
was as fast as a church — so they could only 
grin and abide. This they did, to all ap» 
pearance, very patiently, but in fact very 
impatiently. And the sharp eyes of the 
liberal soon saw the real state of the case, 
and it made him somewhat uneasy. How* 
ever, in his own way, he became more liberal 
than ever, and very suspicious. He began 
to think that one or other of his liberal sub- 
jects might, some fine morning, be making as 
free with his life as he had been making 
with the lives of his subjects. He would 
not even trust his chin to the barber ; and 
as he was no hand at a razor, he shaved 
with a candle, using it to sbge his beard, as 
the cook singed the chickens. 

Curious to learn what was said about 
himself, he made a cave, underground, after 

F 
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the fashion of a man'a ear, whereof ftbr tjrm- 
panum was bvou^t into communication. with 
his own breafcfiwt-room. By this means he 
was enabled to listen to many fmmy tilings 
abottt himsdi For by puttii^ the inteadied 
spokesmen into the underground iqpartmenta 
and dien going into his aforesaid breakfast- 
room, he ODuId hear them talk just as mU 
as if he was with them, while they (sulfas- 
ing him §BLt enough) gmerally Isa&ed agceait 
deal better. 

This was a magnifideat joke and wodb 
paying a good price for^ias Dionyskis him- 
self thought, Ibr he butchered all Ihe. clever 
hardworking finee*masons who had manu* 
factaa»d the cave, fearing they might let 
piiss x>ut of the bag and mar the spcvt. 

Like manypf our modern fiberals, Dio- 
nysius plumed himsolf immen^sely upon bis 
acquaintance with the Belles-Lettres. In 
poetry, above all, he &ncied he went 
a-head prodigiously. Nor could be be 
brought to think oth^«ise« altliough soundfy 
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drubbed a good many times in the public 
poetical contests whLdi were the mode in bia 
day. As a wit also, he had very great prei- 
tensions; and, to give the devil his due^ 
they were not witbont foundation. Thua* 
for exampki havifig prigged the golden 
beard of (Eisculaf^us^ be declared he did 
it, because it was a great shame for the son 
to have a beard when the father had nooe. 
iSo also, wbM he took the golden mantle 
from the statue <tf Jupiter, and placed a 
woollen one there instead, he observed that 
exchange was no robbery ; or if it ever waSf 
yet in this case it wa$ npt| for the metal cape 
was too warm in summer, and too cold in 
winter; and the wooUeu garment would be 
much more cosey. In like manner> being 
hard up for cash on one occasioo^ he re- 
moved from the temples (be tables of silver, 
when, finding they were inscribed to tm^ 
GOOD gods, he said he would take the be«- 
nefit of their ooodnjpiss. This was the only 
way in whidi he could spite the supemals; 
f2 
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and as it was his custom to spite everybodf^ 
we may venture to assume that these fan- 
tastic ebullitions came out as it were natu- 
rally^ or through unavoidable necessity, so 
that he was in some sort, obliged to be a wit» 
Though we could give numerous other 
interesting details of the sayings and doings 
of Dionysius^ yet we think enough has been 
said to give the unlearned reader a pretty 
good insight into the character of the Sici« 
lian liberal ; and as to the learned reader, 
he of course knows as much as we could 
tell him — we shall therefore now take our 
leave of the tyrant with a few general re- 
flections. 

In him we behold the fundamental cha- 
racteristics of the liberal in the most ampk 
development. The grand motive principle 
which impelled him to everything that he ever 
did or attempted, was unmitigated selfishness. 
To the indulgence of this, he sacrificed 
whatever might have earned for him a par^ 
tide of esteem. In order to pull down those 
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^hom be found above bim, and to make 
himself tbe great man^ he scrupled not to 
rob others of their property, their reputa- 
tion, or their lives, not unfrequently de- 
priving the same individual of all three 
successively. Nor was it in one point alone 
that be wished to be uppermost ; in every 
thing he wanted to monopolize the first 
place — ^in civil government, in military com- 
mand, in literature. Even that inferiority 
which is implied by submission to tbe Divi- 
nity was irksome to his ambitious liberalism; 
and he therefore set at nought the restraints 
of religion, plundering the altars of his 
country at his free will and pleasure, as well 
as otherwise manifesting his contempt for 
the gods in a thousand different ways. He 
not only traduced those who were in power, 
maligned the rich, slandered the good, and 
deceived the people; but he also plagued 
the church, and sacrilegiously trampled 
under foot all that the world, at that time, 
held to be most venerable and sacred. 
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CftAP. III. 
CaiwMarius'. 

Triis gentlemaft ra(tik9 in the category of tbe 
fietce liberals. Botn a peasarrt, he soon 
concdved the design ot Mcoidnig a peet. 
But Priding that tfce? patticnkr sort of eky, 
whei^eof he wa6 tnitntifacttired^ could iiK)t be 
made to undergo the iftetatnotphosfs implied 
in the thtsxige from ptebeibDr tb patrician, he 
never Attempted thoroughly to identify him- 
sef^ with the latter cladd. And not doing 
this— ^ilthough he would mtich have liked 
it^ had it been practic£^ble— ^he endeavoured 
to constole himself with becoming a big 
bully; badgering and butchering the sena- 
tors and others to si most disSEgreeable 
extent. But of all this, when we get to it. 
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' Tfiough a man of no great eradittdny he 
had a tolerable grain of common sense, an4 
iliis enabled him to disecyver which was 
the surest toad to power* He therefore at 
an eaxly age» gave vtp the spade for the 
9pbajt, leaning his seyljie tQ rust while he 
diarpened his sword* And, onder the 
eoosul MeteUus^ he eut a dash as a very 
smart lieutenant in the two hundred and 
lifty-third dragoons, and practised warSeure 
ia a very creditable manner against Jugurtha. 

We need not stop here to note all the ups 
and downs of the African wart. Neither 
need we give the particulars of the dodging, 
whereby Marius ccnnpassed the dismissal of 
Metellus from the generalship, in order to 
oaake room for himself. Su£Sce it to say 
that in due time — or at least by undue 
means*- he was made commander-in-chief, 
'apd by and bye he returned to Rome, 
bringing with him the African warrior con. 
quered, and chained, and tied to his horse's 
tail This caused a great stir in Rome, and 
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gave the young field^marshal a good lift on 
the road to fame. 

About that time one of the kings of the 
north who had a fine royalty of some thou^ 
sands of square miles, thought that the 
iicquisTtton of a few hundreds knore, in a nice 
country like Italy, was not a thing to be 
sneezed at. So he led a tremendous great 
mob of soldiers into the Roman territory^ 
making as though he would come and take 
up his quarters in Rome itself, doubtfess 
supposing he should frighten the good 
people either out of their country, or out of 
their senses. And if the Romans had been 
funky fellows, he probably would, for his 
great army was a frightfully undisciplined 
crowd of ill-looking scaramouches. But the 
Romans were much more plucky than he 
took them to be. So it happened when he 
passed the Rubicon, and was dreaming of 
laying hold of their fields and market- 
gardens, that the Romans went out to meet 
him, and much to his chagrin, did not giye 
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him their beans and bacon^ but gave him 
battle instead. 

Now^ Marius^ who, as we have showHi 
had seen a little hard fighting before^ acted 
on this occasion as generalissimo of his 
country-men. Nor could they well have hit 
upon a better leader. He had rather a long 
head^ and a very long arm: a stout heart 
and a stout hand. He was like a serpent 
for cunnings and brave as a lion. He wa& 
therefore cut out for the battle-field, where 
he cut up his foes with wonderfiil speed and 
consummate neatness; the skill which he 
thus displayed was perfectly marvellousr 
And his anatomical dexterity Biade such an 
impression upon the bodies and minds re« 
spectively of the Teutones— the parties on 
whom he now exercised — that they were 
either struck dead, or struck with astonish- 
ment, accordingly as they had corporeal or 
only mental experience of the hardness and 
sharpness of his blows. 
The upshot of the affair was exactly such 
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as might have been expected. The Teu- 
tonic leader, losing his temper first and hisr 
Qourage next, thought fit to cut hk stick lest 
Marius should cut bis throat And, in a 
wotd, the Teutones were altogether flum* 
moxed. This event afforded the liveliest 
satisfaction to the men of Rome, as likewise 
to the women also; and similar encountera 
with similar foes^ attended with the like 
results hi the course of the next fewmonthsy 
rendered Marius a greater man than ever. 
He was made consul over and over again. 
And happy would it have been for him and 
for Rome too, if he had left the stage of life 
directly after the above magnificent per- 
formances. But that was the farthest thing 
possible from his intentions. For having 
by the means above mentioned succeeded in 
gaining pre-eminencci he formed a determi- 
nation to keep it ever after. Now about 
this time there was at Rome an opposition 
shaver— a very ambitious man, almost as 
much so as Mariusj, and nearly as fortunate. 
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Hid name wait SyOa. Between him and 
Marius there was no love lost; and just as 
Marius returned from drawing and quarter- 
ing the northern barbarians^ Sylla was 'en- 
gaged fighting with one Mithridates, Kiiig 
of Pontus. In this war there was every 
ptiMpect of Sylla's adding to the laurels 
he had already gained; which, indeed, was 
a very dreary look-out for Marius, wha 
having no other means of keeping up his 
popularity than by raising sedition, or" 
spreading liberal doctrines at home, was 
desperately afraid that Sylla would take the 
diine oat of him. 

. What .course then does our Roman liberal 
pursue in order to get out of his fix? He 
convenes an assembly of the plebs and tells 
them, what very few had dreamt of before, 
but what a very many belieTe as soon as 
Marias tells them-^which was, that Sylla 
being a crafty noble must be narrowly 
watched, that he was nothing of a soldier, 
and would never add any kind of polish ta 
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the Roman arms abroad^ but the chances 
were that he would tarnish them egregiously, 
and if he tarnished them ever so much in 
Pontus^ he would make them bright enough 
with use at home. For the people, con- 
tinued MariuSy might take his word for it,, 
that if Sylla returned at the head of an army 
small or greats conquering or conquered^ he 
would render himself supreme, even if in 
die attempt he made mince-meat of all his 
fellow-cits and himself into the bargain. He 
therefore advised his country-men, if they 
valued their liberty at a single as, not to let 
Sylla retain the command in Pontus. If 
they did, they would inevitably all be slaves 
—a contingency most entirely abhorrent to 
his feelings as a liberal,— and therefore he 
besought them, by all the gods, to transfer 
the command to one (meaning himself) who 
had a more conscientious regard for the 
rights and liberties of Roman citizens. This 
was a knock-down blow for 8ylla, so far as 
any. mere speech could be, for the people 
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immediately ordered him to give place to a 
more worthy man. But Sylla being tinged 
with the selfishness of liberalism, and sus- 
pecting that all was not fair and above 
board, refused to obey. And not only so, 
but he determined to investigate the matter 
a little. 

Thereupon he turned tail — leaving Mith- 
ridates to fight against himself, or any one 
else that he had a mind to — and with all the 
hands he could muster, made the best of his 
way back to Rome. Marius getting tidings 
of his approach, was much disturbed in his 
mind, and instinctively felt it was time for 
him to decamp. So he bolted as fast as 
shoe-leather and ship-board could carry 
him, fully purposing to visit Afirica. But 
old i^olus purposed otherwise, and blew 
him on to the coasts of Campania, and there 
stranded him high and dry. No doubt the 
sportive god of winds thought this was a 
capital joke, but poor Marius was very Ikr 
from agreeing with him, as he thought it 
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lamentably the exact opposite. However^ 
he did DOt sit long on the shore bemoaning 
his lot, but/ like most great men, he set 
about making the best of it And b^ing 
well assured that, if he got nabbed by any of 
Sylla's people, he should have a narrow 
squeak for his life, he deemed it a duty of 
-the first importance to himself to find out a 
hiding-place* So he quits the shore in 
double-quick time, and betakes himself to a 
neighbouring marsh into which he plunges 
up to the neck in a quagmire; and there, for 
a brief space, he cultivates the friendship 
of tlie bull-frogs which play about his ears 
in great profusion. 

In this kettle of fish the argus-eyes of his 
foes discover him. He is dragged forth and 
on the stroke of having bis head taken from 
him, but is allowed to escape, and arrives at 
Carthage. That once downy city was then 
down to the ground, what with the hard 
knocks of her enemies, and what with the 
frowns of fortune. Being, as he for th^ 
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moment believed himself, a ruined mnn^ he 
Jod^ed upon the ruined city with peculiar 
satis&etion* If I am smashed^ so are you 
—we . are a pair of ua. And if I can't laugh 
at you, neither can you lau^h at me." Thus 
idid Jhe adHoquize^ and, at length became 
quite j»elf--coiBplftc&nt. 

Afber a. little whilei he has word that his 
.friends at Rome ane getting up a demons- 
tsatton in his favour. His hopes begin to 
had again^ . He gets together a hand* 
ialof rough unlicked cubs. With these he 
aei;s aail £or Italy. Once more a«shore be 
marches towards Rome, laying his hands 
.upon all the desperadoes in his way and 
l»)e«8ing them into his service* In this man- 
jner» by the time he gets to the gates, he has 
gathered about him as pretty a band of cut- 
-tbl?oat8 as any man, fierce even as Marius 
UpDself, could wish to behold. 

Now it must not be forgotten, that after 
the exit of Maiius, and while, in his ab- 
sence, Sylla was having it his own way, the 
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people^ at the latter's request, passed a vote 
of elimination against Marius, and called 
bim their enemy. Marius having heard of 
this, affected the greatest humility, when 
arrived within sight of Rome ; and although 
some of his friends went in at the gate, he 
said he would stop outside ; for having been 
shut out by a public decree, it would only be 
right to wait for another letting him in. 
This, of course, was all humbug and clap- 
trap, but it took amazingly well with the 
people. So a monster meeting was imme- 
diately held; and they began reversing the 
outlawry. But although it is believed they 
did not trouble themselves with many prolix 
legal formalities, they got on so slowly in the 
opinion of Marius, that he was tired of 
waiting, and before they had half done^ he 
burst in at the head of his myrmidons, mak- 
ing mince-meat of all that came in his way, 
just exactly as he had said Sylla would, if 
he were allowed to come back from Pontus 
with henchmen behind him. Such a messy 
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medley^ such confusion, such terror, such n 
scuttling up and down, such a running 
hither and thither— ^uch rushing, helter- 
skelter, pell*mell — such spitting and spearing 
~6uch cutting and carving — such slash- 
ing and slaying — such glorious blood-let- 
ting, as Marius facetiously termed it, had 
never hardly before been seen in Rome, 
aor hardly ever was afterwards: Marius 
all the while vociferating at the top of 
his voice, as if he would crack his 
throat, — " Oh you tory toad-eaters, relegate 
me again if you dare, and I '11 phlebotomize 
you— I '11 teach you what it is to eliminate 
Caius Marius. Yes, you good-for-nothing 
noughts, do it again — you slaves of an aris- 
tocrat, take this and this, and play no more 
of your tom-fool tricks with Caius Marius/* 
By the time that he could wade up to the 
knees in blood, and could see into the first 
floor drawing-room windows, walking on the 
bodies of those who were put hors du cam' 
bat, Marius felt inclined to give over. So 
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he spared all the rest, that were not already 
killed'^at least for the present. 

Next inorning, the first thing before 
breakfast, he made hunself consul with his 
friend Cinna— who by the bye was the least 
sinner of the two— and they forthwith set 
their heads together, and most indefatigably 
undid all that Sylla had managed to do iq the 
matter of legislation. Many were the curi* 
ous edicts and rescripts which they made, 
but which we have not here room to enlarge 
upon or even to enumerate, although . they 
reflect much light upon the nature of Roman 
liberalism. But we must venture to mentbn 
one general order which Marius gave to his 
guards, for it concentrates or brings into a 
focus, as it were, the essential spirit of that 
liberaUsm which was diffused throughout, 
and existing, but in a somewhat more 
attenuated state of volatility, in all his acts 
of parliament. The order was this: that 
whoever came to say "how do you do?"— to 
whom Marius, should not answer "bobbish. 
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how*8 yerself?**— should be prevented from 
popping the question again, by having his 
windpipe divided: and it is a fkct that a 
great many lords and dukes who came to 
pay their respects to the con^, were treated 
with this kind of liberal familiarity, and 
were never known to ask him how he did any 
more. Indeed there is no saying where the 
tiling would have ended, perhaps not until 
Marius instead of being the first had be- 
come the hMst man in Rome, but the univer- 
sal enemy of manldnd was the enemy of 
Marius, who was obliged to succumb. So 
about a month after he had phlebotomized 
the slaves, he went to see Pluto; and no- 
body cried. ' - 
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CHAP. IV. 

Some other Roman Liberals: — The Gracchi, 
Crassue, Pompey, Caear. 

If our history of the liberal were destined 
to prolongation through five and twenty vo- 
lumes folio^ we might present the reader 
with numerous other specimens^ chosen from 
the republic of Rome. But wishing to be 
shorty as well as sweet, we should run 
against our will, were we to devote another 
chapter however small to any other Roman 
liberal however great. Yet as there are two 
or three whom it would be an insult not to 
notice in a work like this, we shall briefly 
mention them, leaving the curious reader to 
ferret out for himself further particulars, 
when and where he can. 

Shortly before the time of Marius, there 
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was one Gracchus^ or rather we should say 
two GracchuseSy somewhat aspiring young 
men, who, in the ordinary course, could not 
go a-head quite so fast as they desired. 
They therefore turned liberals and began 
to cajole the people, bringing into play the 
accustomed machinery which the liberal so 
well knows how to employ. 

Above all, they drew attention to the 
bribery and corruption that existed among 
the aristocrats, a thing which they, the 
Grracchuses, truly said was most entirely 
disgusting to them who had never had a fin- 
ger in the pie. 

If, therefore, it would be agreeable to the 
plebs that laws should be passed for the 
more efiectual suppression of the disgrace- 
ftd and [to them] most worthless practice 
in question, they would propose a few which 
might answer the purpose. They--or one 
of them, for they did not both act at the 
same time, as the elder (although they were 
brothers,] had finished his epilogue before 
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the younger had begun his prologue; they, or 
one of them, but we will say they," for their 
policy was the same, and as we want to com- 
prehend within the narrowest possible space 
the most notable acts of both^ we ^.will sup- 
pose unity of time as well aa of design — they 
•^tbeui to say it in a word, propounded a 
law which they conceived would^ - by dimi- 
nishing the means of bribery, diminish bri- 
bery itself. The law was this^- that no 
Roman- should possess more than 500 acres 
of land, or aiore than five cotton mills. We 
need hardly observe that the 'Gracchuses 
neither had, nor expected to have ^00 acres 
of land or fii^e ^tton-mills ; if . 'they had 
had either, the Quirinal mob ^nlight have 
whistled long enough forsiicha law through 
such a channel. But, however, xthat might 
have been, th0' Wactmentr gave much satis- 
faction, esrp^cially as the surplus both of 
land and xoftton-mills was to be divided 
among those.iwho were minus. .Sq much for 
the briber; but the , bribee must also be 
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looked after. And he was treated in the 
following manner. A law was passed for 
the purchase of com out of the public 
fimdsy which was to be afterwards distri*- 
bated, free gratis for nothing, among those 
who were most open to the wiles of numis- 
matic corruption. 

Thus the state took the matter into its 
own hands, and for some little time bribed 
the people upon such easy terms that all 
parties, except those who were shorn of 
their chattels, were very well pleased with 
the plan. It was, however, no*go in the 
end, for it neither stopped the corruption 
effectually, nor did it enable the Gracchuses 
to go-a-head permanently. How long the for- 
mer survived, and how soon the latter died, 
are matters of fact well known 'to the stu- 
dents of Roman history. 

We have already spoken of Sylla, the 
rival of IVIarius. And although we have 
pretty well studied his character, we are 
even now in great perplexity as to whether 
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we shouldj or should not, include him 
in our list. On the one hand, many of 
his desires, affections, and performances, 
were those of a liberal: on the other^ his 
family, hereditary position in society, and 
general political professions were not those 
commonly characteristic of the species un- 
der review. So we think, as to him, that 
the least said will be soonest mended. 

Let us pass on, then, to Pompey and 
Crassu8> who were his immediate followers, 
but much more decided liberals. They ran 
a neck-and-neck race in trying who should 
be foremost with the people. Crassus being 
a man of tin*— indeed we may say the man 
of tin at that epoch — had an idea that he 
could best expand the hearts of men by 
cramming their maws. So he kept open 
house; and many a glorious blow-out did he 
Ureat his townsmen to. We know not the 
number of his dining-rooms, but we are 
told that when he gave one of his magnifi- 
cent spreads, he made ten thousand tables 
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groan under the weight of his solid and 
spicy provender. Pompey who had not 
more money than wit, but rather the con- 
trary, could by no means afford to carry 
{K^ular fiivour by currying popular dishes. 
H« therefore set to work in a different way. 
He MHuned the office of popular statute 
makef) enacting whatever he could that the 
people wilhedy wherein he accomplished a 
pretty good deal. And in this he was 
shortly afterwards joined by Julius Csesarj 
who said the big fishes always made a prey 
of the little ones, which was natural, but 
ill-natured. And^ on that account, he 
cordially concurred in the legislation of 
Pompey; the general scope of which, was 
to subtract from the great and to add to 
the small : and he furthermore procured a law 
for dividing certain quantities of white-acre 
and black-acre in Campania, among such 
poor citizens as had progeny to the extent 
of three individuak calling them papa. 
Blest with three liberal Mends like 
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Crassusy Pompey^ and Caesar^ the Roman cits 
dreamed their fortune was made; and so it 
certainly was, though not exactly as they 
imagined. For a while, it is true, the poor 
man wanted for nothing. If he was short of 
meat or money, corn, or credit, he had only 
to find Crassus and he lound what he 
wished; were his poIidCaV rights or privi- 
leges infringed, t^ompey soon made them 
more ample thto ever; did he want a bit of 
pasture for his cow, or a' patch of potato 
ground, Caesar woUld get it him in a trice. 
But wliat was the cost of all this? What 
was the cohsideratioii?' What was the quid 
pro ^uot That might be guessed at, when 
the triuinvirat^ ^abcdled the provinces ; and 
it fully appe)Eired when Caesar transformed 
the republic ihto an empire. 
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CHAP. V. 

Liberals and Liberalism during the Middle Ages. 

CiESAR, ' we all know, was goaded— 
literally goaded — to death: and that too by 
his'firtends, a consummation the reverse of 
pleasant. But, somehow or other, he 
seemed aforetime to have made such a good 
thing of his liberalism, that notwithstanding 
his bad ending, ^ sight of people envied his 
good "beginning and his better middle. So 
it happened that upon his death, a mighty 
legion of would-be Caesars sprang up to take 
his place. The large majority of whom, 
desiring to tread as close as possible in the 
footsteps of the imperial- brobdignag, pro- 
fessed the same kind of munificent princi- 
ples. And f(M* ages afterwards, liberals in 
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Rome were plenty as blackberries, or 
autumn leaves in Vallombrosa. 

We shall therefore excuse ourselves from 
the task of enumerating them, as it would 
bother us and our readers too, a great deal 
more than a tenfold multiplication of 
Homer's catalogue of the ships at Troy. 

Well then, as we have before skipped 
over a score of generations at a jump, 
so will we do again. We shall thus find 
ourselves amidst the ''whites'* and the 

blacks " of Pistoia, the Lombard republic, 
and the Guelf and the Ghibelin factions 
generally. — Behold! Here is a fine preserve 
of the game we are hunting after. Surely 
we may here discover liberalism in every 
shape and size, and every phase and figure. 
Where shall we begin? And having once 
begun, where shall we end? Reader! Now 
we come to contemplate the many curious 
subjects for study, which crowd one upon 
another upon our inquiring gaze, we do 
think that if we had any cause to shun the 
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Roman liberals in the rear of Julius Cassar^ 
we have double reason for making short 
work of the liberals now before us. We 
really have got out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Why bless our eyes! four-fifths of 
the men^ women^ and children of northern 
mediaeval Italy are liberals; one half of 
them trying to be topnsawyers, and every 
third man aspiring to play the part of an 
out-and-out upper-top-pie-crust gentleman. 

Positively we cannot biography all these: 
and to select a few and omit the rest^ seems 
a little invidious. Shall we speak of Gio- 
vanni di Vicenza, the canting friar^ who 
while preaching good-will, perfect equality, 
and universal peace, was seeking and well 
nigh got for himself good pay, perfect supre- 
macy, and universal sovereignty? Shall we 
speak of him, and forget Eccelino da 
Romano, the great dodger, the accom- 
plished professor of dissimulation, who 
began by swearing that he was the most 
sincere friend of the poor in Verona, and 
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who ended by acting the tyrant over tbemt 
And if we mention hin ahall we pass over 
Rienzi the last of the tribuiiefi>— tbajk eccen- 
tric liberal^ who . contrarjf. tp most of his 
brethren,! sighed for .4he. days that were 
gone? And if we pause to observe how be 
flummoxed th^ peers and reignqd like a 
prince fofia while^ must we not also pay our 
respects to Martin della Torre, the wily 
democratical aristocrat, who flared up at 
Milan? Certainly we must in common fair- 
ness. But we cannot tarry with even 
these; so— .1 

** Noa ragionam di lor, ma guards e passa." 

Moreover there are lots and lots besides, 
who would have good ground to complajB if 
we did not accommodate th ^ also widi a 
place among their fellows. However, as we 
have plunged neck-and-crop into such a 
nursery of liberalism, it will hardly do to ex- 
tract ourselves therefrom without extracting 
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a Uttle knowledge along mth us. Let us 
then look about us^ and observe the manifes- 
tations of liber^li^m in.the aggiregatej whicb^ 
by way of a chaiige^ will at least for the pre- 
sent perhaps be as useful .^^ noting .the traits 
of personfil characten , 

The first remarkable fapt* then^ is this— ;> 
that the g^niu^ of liberi^lism ^hich, so far as 
we have be^n able to witpess its operations, 
keeps the individual animals all in a fidgety 
acts precisely in the .same manner upon com- 
munities mrbere it prevails* They are always 
in a ferment, hot-water and hot-blood being 
equally cpmmon* 

This fapt presents a curious example of 
the relations of cause and effect; and gives 
some countenance to the favourite maxim of 
the whole-hpg theorists, namely, that what 
you may predicaJte of a part, you. may also 
predicate of the whole, and that what is true 
under any circumstances must likewise be 
true under all circumstances. 

Again, there is another thing which 
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appears singular and even anomalous at first 
sight, but which may nevertheless be traced 
back to a legitimate natural origin by follow- 
ing the links of cause and effect. It was 
strikingly observable in the Lombard and 
Tuscan republics^ and is this, that among 
those people who are most enamoured of 
liberalism, and who talk most incessantly 
about natural equality and the rights of 
mankind, there spring up the greatest 
tyrants, and in the greatest number. This 
certainly seems odd. But it need be no 
occasion for wonder when we consider that, 
in the liberal vocabulary, the term natural 
equality *' means the speaker's superiority, 
while " the rights of mankind '* is an expres- 
sion which signifies anything or nothing 
ad libitum^ Such being the case, and 
bearing in mind that the chief object of the 
liberal is the aggrandizement of himself, 
why of course in a community of that class, 
we must expect a few to succeed sometimes, 
and there being so many aspirants, when 
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one goes up another goes down; hence it 
happens that there is necessarily a rapid 
succession; and as each tyrant is locum 
ieneruf only for a brief space, he domineers 
vigorously when he has a chance, making 
hay while the sun shines. He is here to* 
day, gone to-morrow. If a more popular 
candidate for the leadership comes forward, 
he must make way. The thing is done in a 
jiffey. When the people have determined 
to change their master, they dont give him 
a quarter's notice, no, nor so much as a 
week, frequently not even a day.* Some- 
times die successor having first ascertained 

* In justice to ourselves, and in what we would hope 
is not a very barefaced, impudent appropriation of a 
compliment strictiy due to our profound acquaintance 
with, and just appreciation of, the usual achievments of 
liberalism, we may be permitted to state that the whole 
of the above passage was penned in tiie autumn of 
1847, being some months before the events of 1848 
lent such striking confirmation to the correctness of our 
views. This we could prove, were it needful for tiie 
protection of our fair fame from any insinuations to the 
efiect that our remarks were ex post facto* 
H 
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how he stands with the people, will come 
both on them and on the pro tempore gover- 
nor without any warning at all and settle the 
matter himself. Thus in the time of Pas- 
serino Bonaccorsi, lord of Mantua, Luigi di 
Gronzaga thought it was his turn to be the 
tip-topper. So one fine morning he coursed 
the city with a troop of horse— a fayourite 
pastime with liberals of that age — crying, 
" Let the people live, and let Mester Fasse- 
rino die, with all his gabble-rabble! in al- 
lusion to certain fiscal regulations. Luigi 
quickly found Passerine; and having put 
him to death, without more he put himself 
in his place; but whether he did the like by 
the chancellor of the exchequer we are not 
in a condition to say. 

At a very early period the democracy of 
Milan having got rid of its own old aristo- 
cracy, wished the neighbouring city of Lodi 
to follow so good an example. Lodi con- 
sidering there ought to be two words to that 
arrangement, refused compliance. So Milan 
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resolved in a genuine liberal spirit to enforce 
obedience; Lodi, all the while^ having a 
perfect right to please herself, as she never 
was bound to Milan by ties of vassallage, 
alliance, or otherwise howsoever. She 
therefore acted independently, which cost 
her very dear. For the Milanese came in 
great force, rased the town to the ground, 
and sent the poor citizens, homeless and 
houseless, to wander about all forlorn. A 
judicious but somewhat liberal writer ob- 
serves upon this, as a manifestation of that 
restless spirit of tyrannizing over weaker 
neighbours from which a democracy is 
seldom exempt. The candour of the remark 
would be creditable to any man, but to the 
author in question, it is doubly so, and in a 
double point of view as coming from a quasi 
liberal. 

The constitution of the republic at Flo- 
rence, and the laws which it passed, deserve 
attentive consideration. They exhibit ram- 
pant liberalism in a peculiarly graphic manner. 
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We regret that our space is too narrow to 
comprise so wide a field of observation* 
Had we conceived the magnificent design of 
filling the six and twenty volumes foKo afore* 
Said^ we should gladly have spoken here of 
the various companies of masters of arts who 
had never taken a university degree befi^re 
or since they were bom; of the priors who 
never were monks; of the capitani del 
popolo, or judicial ringleaders; of the gon- 
falonieri or civic forlorn-hopes; as also of 
divers other funny functionaries appointed 
by the little red-hot republic to act as bul- 
warks of the dear democracy* We must, 
however, content ourselves with stating that 
the nobles were carefully shut out from aU 
these posts, and were indeed declared by 
law to be unfit for most of them. In short 
during the most palmy days of the republic, 
they were absolutely gagged as to all matters 
executive and legislative. No marvel then 
that we find, as in fact we do, such laws as 
this among the Florentine archives — to wi< 
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— ikat common fame^ (the thousand* 
tongued liar) attested by two credible per- 
sons . be sufficient for the condemnation of a 
nobleman^ And very well did this law answer 
its purpose; for besides the judicial murders 
it authorized^ it forced the nobs to come 
down to the snobs ; and many were the peers 
who sued to be made commoners, a grace 
not unfrequently granted by the artful de- 
mocracy when modestly asked for. The 
liberals of Sienna— like their neighbours-* 
admitted no titled man to their republican 
counsels. But, strange as it may appear, 
although the aristocracy were jealously kept 
out of the squirearchy, or signoria as it was 
termed, yet beyond all question, tbe few 
gOYcmed the many. And Siennii while in 
name a democracy, was in fact an oligarchy. 
This was the way the thing was contrived. 
The Signoria, composed of nine members 
renewed every two months, passed a law 
resei^ving to themselves the nomioiation of 
those by whom they were to be t'eplaced. 
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They then agreed with some of their friends 
out of doors after this fashion: "We'D 
choose yoU| if you'll choose the Browns, for 
they'll choose the Greens, and the Greens 
will choose the Whites, and the Whites 
again will choose us." From that time forth, 
for nearly a hundred years, we and you, 
and the Browns, and the Greens, and the 
Whites were the dons in Sienna. 

Similar phoenomena were discernible in 
most of the other Italian republics. The 
party which had risen to power as democrats, 
no sooner were in possession of it than they 
turned to aristocrats. Thus in Genoa the 
proud, where the public, or rather the re- 
public, took from the antique houses of 
Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, Fieschi, &c., all 
their political rights^ — ^because an heredi- 
tary nobility was a humbugs — ^it was only 
to confer a similar influence on the Adorni 
or the Fregosi, who had discovered the hum- 
bugs. And for these, in after years, the 
free and independent Genoese combated 
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vRb die same apat of dientelage with 
wiodi their ancestors bad fought for a Doria 
or a flesco. 

But need we give further instances? Do 
not the records of the now chapter abun- 
dantly show^ that liberalism in the lump is 
the same thing as liberalism in any other 
mode of existence? Grant but this; and we 
say no more at present, but conclude the 
chapter, concluding at the same time, that 
you consider^ if it be less amusing, that it is 
not less useful than any going before or fol- 
lowing after; and that as it receives elucida^ 
tion from them, so does it reciprocally afford 
aome light in return* 
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CHAP. VI. 
Olwer CrommeH. 

It is high time we came a little 
We therefore invite the reader to exchange 
the sunny shores of the South for the 
white cliffs of Albion, the fifteenth century 
for the seventeenth ditto, and the liberals of 
Lonibardy for those of London. Qwt we 
then, the republics of Italy, and turn to the 
commonwealth of England. Here we find 
the leading man of the time was that curious 
compound creature, Oliver Cromwell; or 
old Noll, as he was informally called. We 
will not tire the reader with any details of 
the birth or pedigree of old Noll, nor of his 
pranks and pastimes when he was young 
Noll. We shall not say how he beat prince 
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Charley when he was a boy^ nor how he 
beat king Charles when he was a man. We 
shall not say whether he was stupid, or 
otherwise with his latin grammar. Nor^ 
(seeing that we write not for the special be- 
nefit of University Proctors, or Benchers 
of the Inns of Court,) shall we speak of 
his mode of life when at college, or when 
eating forensic mutton. No: we shall omit 
all these preliminaries; for they would 
throw no more light on our researches, than 
lustre on his character. 

Well, then, hmBf lemarking, obiter, that 
having for several yeats done all in his 
power to subvert the monarchy, in his civil 
capacity— wherein he was rather uncivil at 
times — ^he found he should be able to effect 
more for himself and against the king, if he 
assumed a military character. He, there- 
fore, resolved to come out in regimentals* 
So, then, at the mature age of forty-three, 
as captain of militia, the future protector 
made his dSbut in arms. It was, to be sure. 
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xmther late in life to begin ^sddierii^y as 
indeed^ he himself seems to have bought ; 
for he did not let the grass grow under his 
feet On the contrary, so vigorously did 
he push himself that he soon got rid of the 
king, and shortly afterwards contrived to be 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

From this epoch of his career-~for tbe 
sake of conciseness — ^we beginhis biography* 
True it is, if we went further back, we might 
be able to find a few diverting indications of 
his liberalism. But his political acts and 
professions in early life being in most re- 
spects sdmilar to those of other liberals^ 
(though in some respects different) whereas 
the manifestations of his queer idiosyncrasy, 
were more unmistakable as he grew older, 
we think it may be a wise economy of time 
and space, to confine our regards to a portion 
of his life, instead of attempting a review 
of the whole. 

Cromwell, according to his wont, although 
he was anxious to secure, and had done all he 
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could to obtain the lieutenancy^ affected the 
utmost flandigastination when the post was 
conferred on him ; and| with a deal of mock- 
modesty, made a rast many bones about 
accepting it. However, he did accept it- 
trust him for that; and he forthwith began 
making ready for Ireland. 

But before he went, he had one or two 
little matters to settle at home. The people 
were not all of a mind, which indeed they 
seldom are. But at that particular juncture 
there was a more than usual diversity of 
sentiment. In short national opinion was 
mottled and speckled all over. No variety 
of variegated plant ever presented more dis- 
crepancy of shade, and form, and colour. 
During the reign of the late king, liberal 
doctrines had been promulged with inde- 
fatigable industry. They had pleased some 
folks, and displeased others. Nay more. 
Some they had pleased a little; some very 
much; and some they had enchanted; while 
others they had displeased a little; and 
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Others tbey had greatly disgusted. Hence 
by dirisions and sub-divisions^ arose mani-* 
fold and most conflicting notions. The two 
extremes were regarded with jealousy, 
and even apprehension, by Messrs* Fairfax, 
Cromwell and Ireton. For on the one hand 
they perceived the anti-liberals sighing for 
the return of a peaceable, lawful, and orderly 
government; and on the other, they saw a 
bold and clamorous crowd of levellers wish- 
ing to carry out liberal principles to their 
fullest extent. They knew very well, that 
if the former prevailed, they might say good 
bye to all thefir dreams of power and self- 
aggrandizement; while, if the latter got the 
best of it, the upshot would be their own 
downfal in treble quick time. 

Old Noll being a shrewd fellow and quite 
aUve to all this, took certain steps to ward 
off the impending danger. Amongst others 
we may notice the following. Sirst of all he 
kicked out the the Lord Mayor of London, 
abng with a lot of the aldermen, because 
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their heads were not so round as their 
abdominal developments; and they did not 
quite understand the abolition of monarchy. 
When they were got out of the way» a pro* 
clamation dispensing with royalty was pub* 
lished in the city^ for the benefit of those 
who could understand it. He next framed 
a kind of social compact, whereby the sub* 
scribers agreed to support the common* 
wealth, without a king or house of lords. 
This was rather un-english; yet the army 
who were under the the thumbs of Crom* 
well, Fairfax, and Co., were after a little to 
do, brought to subscribe to it. But the 
people at large put in a demurrer which 
instead of being fairly argued, was answered 
by Cromwell and Co. in a somewhat singular 
manner. For without waiting to bandy 
reasons, they made outlaws of all the recu- 
sants. However, so great was their number, 
the outlaws might have made laws for them- 
selves, had things been pushed to extremes. 
So at lengtl^ it came to this, that those who 
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Gked to sign, did^ and those who didn't^ 
didn't The republican nobs liien took up 
the cudgels against the levellers. Where- 
upon a good many hard blows were ex- 
changed; and, it is believed, the result was 
pleasant to all parties; for the leaders still 
kept the lead, and the levellers though they 
did not succeed in levelling others were 
levelled themselves. 

Messrs. Fairfax, Cromwell, and Co.— -we 
are obliged, as faithful historians, to name the 
whole batch, ihough we mean to signify 
thereby, our friend Oliver in particular- 
Messrs. Fairfax, Cromwell, and Co., we say, 
next made themselves the council of the 
nation ; declaring at the same time that it 
was treason for anybody else to interfere 
with them. And they considered it a duty 
which they owed to themselves and their 
country, to put into prison all men who 
ventured to have a will of their own. Folks 
of this sort quickly got into bondage, under 
the charge of disordering the common- 
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Wealth; and their number was not small. 
Among others, was one, Lilburn, a ladies- 
man with k red coat; about whom half the 
mothers and daughters of England had 
gone dean mad* And so soon as they heard 
of his being caged, they were thrown into a 
state of great distraction. However they 
did not give way to despair, but quickly got 
up divers petitions to the council of state 
and the parliament— yclept the rump of the 
House of Commons-— but those august 
bodies were very austere ; and they ruth- 
lessly set at nought the female remonstrance. 
They even went so far (the gay gallants!) as 
to tell the ladies to darn their stockings 
instead of dabbling in state affairs; and 
they added that pudding making was a 
much more proper pursuit for such like, 
than pushing themselves into politics. But, 
it would seem, this was an unwise proceed- 
ing on the part of the council; for their 
popularity, which was on the wane before, 
now declined awfully. They could not 
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keep the people in good humour at all; 
and it is said that^ to a man, they became 
alarmed lest they should die in their shoes, 
or like Csesar's father with one shoe off and 
one shoe on, or at all events not in their 
beds comfortably. As a proof of this,, we 
need only say that when they next went to 
eat turtle and drink champagne with the 
Lord Mayor, they obliged him to swear aH 
his cooks not to poison them. 

CromweU having now brought things into 
something like apple-pie order, contrived to 
get the laws of high treason greatly ex- 
tended; insomuch that they were made to 
comprehend verbal offences. Nay, more; 
they were rendered so alUpervading and 
eminently subtle as to overtake even meta- 
physical delinquencies^ such as the bare in- 
tentions of the mind, though never mani- 
fested by any overt act whatsoever. Unless 
therefore a man was a thorough Crom- 
wellite, woe betided him if he chanced to 
dream about politics. After thb the lord- 
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lieutenant thinking be might safely cross the 
Irish Sea, lost no tipae in going over to the 
sister country. How he treated his brethren 
there is but too well known — at least it was 
at that time. And we shall only allude to 
the butcheries at Drogheda and Wexford, 
to show that your true liberal, whether he 
be a Dionysius, a Marius, or a Cromwell, 
ventures, under the most flimsy pretences, 
to deal quite as freely with the Uves of men 
as with the decrees of despots. Let it but 
accord with his purpose for the time being, 
and he has an equally supreme contempt 
for the one as for the other. 

In the course of a few months, by the aid 
of strong measures, the lord-Ueutenant re- 
duced the finest pisentry, &c., into a state 
of pretty tolerable discipline — at least for 
them. And no sooner had he done this, 
than he was wanted back again. For some 
of the Scotch folks, not acting just in unison 
with the wishes of the English parliament, 
the latter thought it was only right to teach 
I 
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tbem tfaeif daty» So it was reaohed that a 
force fihouU be sent to the north of the bor- 
der* And at first Fairfax was talked of as 
eaptain of this expedition. But he, poor weak 
man (governed by his weaker wifej thought 
he had ah*eady gone quite far enough; 
and he would not go any farther; and leaat 
of all> so far as Scotland, to fight with hid ' 
dear friends the presbyterian covenanters* 
In vain the most eloquent men tried to per* 
suade him; in vain did Cromwell himself 
blubber and blatter, Fairfax would not be 
moved; so he stayed where he was; and 
Cromwell, as a matter of course, was made 
captain-general of the repubhcan men*at- 
arms* Pleased with the appointment, though 
he seemed the reverse, our hero forthwith 
marched with sixteen thousand pair of legs 
into Scotland. 

Things looked rather awkward at first; 
and the Scots, when they came upon him at 
Dunbar, thought they had got Agag, (meanf 
ing Ohver) into their hands. But herein 
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diey committed a slight mistake, for they had 
got into his ; and perhaps never was there m 
more striking example of catching a Tartar^ 
since Tartars or tartans existed. This affair 
added very much to Cromwell's importance ; 
and he followed it up in the hatde of Worces^* 
ter^ which, according to his own confessioui 
was his crowning mercy. From this time 
forward^ though he had heen at the head 
before, he rapidly went still further a-head ; 
and he would most probably soon have 
crowned all by assumii^ the crown^ had not 
divers unequivocal hints reached him» that 
by so doing he might have lost something 
else without which the diadem would have 
proved a mere superfluity* 

That he would have preferred the title of 
King Oliver, to that of Captain CromweU, 
was perfectly manifest to the parliament, 
who, considering the rapid strides he had 
made towards sovereign power, were much 
disquieted thereby. About this no doubt 
can exist, when we observe their conduct 
i2 
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with reference to the Dutch war. As to 
which we must now say a few words* How 
it began we can hardly say — nor does it 
much matter — but we have some vague re- 
collection that it came out of an unsuccessfiil 
attempt at a never-ending alliance between 
the two republics ; on which occasion, one; 
Mr* St. John, who went over as ambassador 
plenipo, being received with less respect 
than consorted with the liberal notions he 
had formed of hiioiself, returned greatly in- 
censed against his proposed friends^ and 
instilled the same kind of sentiments into the 
bosoms of his compatriots: and this being 
followed by a rather curious rivalry between 
Blake's blue-peter and Van Tromp's broom- 
stick, at last resulted in a few slightly exten- 
sive naval squabbles. So, we think, the 
contest began; but be that as it may, cer- 
tain it is, that for a long while the bunting 
and bristles battled bravely. And during 
all that time, the parliament never ceased to 
back the sailors and to bully the soldiers: 
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They even metamorphosed some of the lat^ 
ter, changing them into marines. This they 
did to counter-balance the power of Crom- 
well, who, they saw, was getting too strong 
for them. He, however, saw it too; and he 
determined to prove it. So after they had 
dispersed a portion of his regiments through 
the ships, he made up his mind to disperse 
them through the country. Therefore, he 
called together a council of his oflGicers, and 
framed a remonstrance to parliament. In 
that instrument he accused them of keeping 
all the tin, and giving none to the army : he 
said, f'they had sitten many a year ; that 
they had talked much and done little, though 
they had done a great deal; that they would 
doubtless be glad to be relieved from their 
labours; that there were others ready to 
serve their country; that most likely they 
thought it was full4ime for them to walk out; 
and if they were not of that opinion he wa^; 
he hoped, therefore, they would go to theur 
country seats, and summon a fresh parliament, 
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which might establish that free and equal 
government they had so long be^n seekmg 
and had never yet fomid.*' 

When the parliament came to hear of 
this, they wished him at Jericho, or safe in 
heaven^ or anywhere else far enough from 
Westihinster. Their reply was such as 
Cromwell expected, so after a little angry 
altercation, he went down to the house with 
three hundred swords behind hhn. When 
he reached the door, he said — the sweet 
hypocrite*— that he had come with the pur- 
pose of ddng what grieved him to die very 
soul, and what he had earnestly, with tears 
besought "die Lord not to impose upon hhn. 
But there was a necessity, in order to the 
giory of God and the good of the nation. 
However he sat down and heard part of the 
ld^bate> and then suddenly getting upon his 
legs, he told his mind to the house pretty 
Uberdlly, not mincing matters at all. He 
tkspaittelN^d ihem well with reprbaches, and, 
«tfbr a ^le, stamping on die floors which 
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brought in his armed police, he told the 
ussembly they were no longer a parliament^ 
the Lord had done with them. . Even then 
they seemed no way ready to budge, ao he 
took one by the cloak, another by the coal* 
a third by the. button-hole, and so forth, 
aasttriog them respectively, not, reqpeet- 
fiilly, that they were whoremasters, adui- 
terers, extortioners, gluttops, drunkards, and 
iiuch Uke, much to the consternation of thai; 
idrtttous republican senate. Haying di»- 
^poeed of a good many in this way, he toU 
the soldiers to bundle out the rest higgledyi- 
{Hggledy, as they best could; saying also 
that it was a most disgusting business, and 
he had besought the Lord, night and day, 
' to spiflicate him rather than put upon him 
such a nasty job. 

Saint Stephen's was soon cleared. Oliver 
locked the doors ; and took the keys home 
with him to WhitehalL . He was now com- 
fdete master; and we are hound to beliere 
tiiat it grieved him to the very soul, being 
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much more agonizing than the lord-lieute- 
nancy of Ireland, or the captainpgeneralship 
of England. 

Having found the late parliament so very 
self-willed touching their own dissolution, 
the embryo protector could not trust theni 
to summon the. new one. He therefore took 
upon himself that duty; for he was not 
quite bold enough at present to think of 
reigning as absolute monarch. So, having 
called his council of officers, he sent by their 
advice, a summons to a hundred and twenty- 
eight of his friends and others in England, as 
also to five ditto in Scotland, and six ditto in 
Ireland, to come and make laws for the com- 
monweal. They obeyed the mandate with 
very great alacrity, and when they met, they 
voted themselves a parliament. After which 
they set to work like bricks, encouraged by 
their own consent, and that of Oliver, to 
what they were inclined to do. For a short 
time they managed matters smoothly. They 
began abolishing the clergy, calling them 
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offshoots of Rome^ and little popeletSi 
-—tithes, they said, were effete, obsolete, 
and old as Judaism — learning and the uni- 
versities were heathenish and useless — the 
common law was Frenchified and slavish— 
and everything was wrong. To some of 
which positions Cromwell agreed, and with 
some of them he disagreed. And therefore, 
although he had a very sincere respect for 
Praise-God Barebone, and his brother 
Damned-Barebone, who had lent their 
names to the parliament, he thought that 
assembly might do more harm than good if 
it did any more political tmkering, so he 
turned it adrift. His reasons for taking this 
step we must, as candid historians, now 
briefly state. To the best of our knowledge, 
then, it was not because he considered them 
too fast in matters generally, — ^fast men as 
they undoubtedly were — ^but because having 
received their authority from him, they 
became recusant on that point, and set up, 
as he thought, sundry most unwarrantable 
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pretensions to a divine commission* Of 
coarse this was highly offensive to bis pride, 
and detrimental to their humility; it wmb 
therefore right to undeceive them; which 
he accorcUngly did in a very convincmg 
maimer* 

The nation once more without, a parliar 
ment, ramp, barebone, or otherwise, feU 
insensibly under the donunion of martial 
law-~the only antidote against anarchy 
which then remained. Oliver soon perceived 
that iliis could not last, neither did he 
account it exactly the thing he wished^ even 
if it could* . What then does he do? Why, 
lie and one Lambert, his most hungry toad*- 
eater, lay their heads together, and thence 
results, as the offspring of Lambert's un«- 
assisted brain,, a new device called the 
Instrument of Government. By this inge*- 
nious invention the whole executive power 
was vested in Cromwell, under the title of 
Protector; in him the rights of peace, war, 
and alliance were to rest, if they could rest 
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atiywhere; by him were parliaments to be 
summonedi if summoned at all; and in short 
be was to be king, though not called king, 
or crowned king. The council of officers, 
Cromwell's fac-totum, quickly fell into this 
pew ideai, which took them just four days to 
work into something like form. At the end 
of which period the Protector was installed 
with all due state and solemnity, much 
to his own satisfaction, (real if not ap* 
parent) as also to theirs, (apparent if not 
real) oa account of the marvellous legerde- 
main wherewith they had settled the go* 
yernment* Some invidious people seem to 
think that the expedition manifested oki this 
occasion was not so great as the parties 
themselves have represented it But a 
judicious historian, no way desirous of sub- 
tracting a single cypher from their just 
merits, properly observes, there need be no 
difficulty in believing them when it is con- 
sidered what a half-raw, unsavoury, hash 
they made of it. 
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Thus having traced our hero from the 
humble post of captain of militia to the dig- 
nity of Lord Protector^ we shall not mi- 
nutely pursue his biography any further; 
but we shall close it as briefly as we can. 

In due time he held some parliaments, 
being - thereunto constrained by the law, 
such as it was. However he never found 
the legislators whom he summoned, half so 
compliant as he wanted them to be. Some 
of his most loving friends, it is true, desired 
him to wear the crown for fear it should 
grow rusty; and, we believe, he also was 
like-minded. But the majority of people, 
somehow or other, was always of a different 
semble. Thus it was impracticable, which 
being the case, he contented himself with 
the position he had attained, without ad- 
vancing any higher. And in that grade of 
eminence [he continued to live until he 
died. 

Resembling some of the classical liberals 
who had gone before him, he was a con- 
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siderable dodger; perhaps, indeed, if he 
had his due, he might be regarded as a 
more accomplished hypocrite than any of 
them. His powers of dissimulation were 
perfectly astounding; and probably to these, 
rather than to any other single qualification, 
ought we to attribute the great success with 
which he turned his liberalism to account. 
For while effectually concealing his ambi- 
tion, throwing his rivals off their guards and 
blinding his friends as to his real designs, 
he got on step by step, until he was so far 
in advance that there was no keeping him 
back or overtaking him. Eveiy fresh grade 
of promotion that came in his path was 
hailed with secret exultation, but with ap- 
parent humility and regret. This we have 
observed on the occasion of his being ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as also 
when he was made captain-general of En- 
gland; it was no less evident wheii he 
asserted his superiority over the rump, by 
turning it out of doors; and it was equally 
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manifest wben, through his own manceurresi 
being chosen protector, he modestly avowed 
that he only consented to that arrangement 
that he might enact the constable. 

Haughty and overbearing as he frequently 
was^ he could nevertheless descend to the 
most ridiculous buffoonery. With Ludlow 
he would fight a battle with the sofa^ 
cushions, and with Martin he would play 
the game of face-smearing with an inky pen« 
He loved a joke; and^ like Dionysius, he 
was prone to witticisms that trenched even 
upon religion. Thus» having one day 
dropped a cork*scfew, several of his courtiers 
tumbled on the floor to pick it up, where- 
upon he said, facetiously, with considerable 
merriment, '^Should any fool put in his 
head at the door, he would fancy from your 
posture that you were seeking the Lord; 
and you are only seeking a cork-screw! " 

However he did not always remain the 
same sort of rollicking roystering fellow; but 
towards the end of his days he grew moping. 
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moodish^ and melancholy; as Well he might, 
all things considered. For be had got it 
into his head, and not altogether without 
reason, that possibly somebody might send 
him away from the world before he was 
ready. So at last he never saw a fresh 
face without fainting excessively. He never 
went abroad without his body-guard — for he 
too had a body-guard* He never went or 
came by the straight road, but always 
along some circumbendibus'd out-of-the*'Way 
round-about route. And if he did not, after 
the manner of Dionysius, fortify his cubi« 
culum with a moat and portcullis, he was 
perpetually changing hi3 dormitory without 
any previous notice, and he made it a point 
never to sleep in any room which had not 
two modes of egress^ so that failing the 
fronts he might scuttle down the back-stairs, 
"VVas not this characteristic of the liberal? 
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CHAP. VII. 
Gustavus Adolphus III. 

For a many years the kings of Sweden were 
absolute monarchsy and truly absolute ino- 
harchs they were. 

But a time came when the kings died off, 
and a queen succeeded them. At this epoch, 
the people who had had some experience of 
despotism — more indeed than they in any 
way cared to have — ^thought they would 
turn over a new leaf, and as they had 
changed the sex of the sovereign they re- 
solved to effect a change in other particu- 
lars. Therefore, having only a woman to 
deal with, they set to work manfUUy, which 
was at least politic, if it was not polite. 
And in the crack of a whip they changed 
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their absolute sovereignty into a limited 
monarchy. The diet then became nearly 
everythingi though for ages pant it had 
been next to nothing. 

Shortly afterwards our hero, Gustavua 
Adolphusy made his royal appearance^ He 
was rather a sharp felloW'-^and if he could 
not exactly be classed with the regular 
knowing onesi he was nevertheless quite as 
wide-awake as any other gentleman in 3we« 
den. No wonder then, that it occurred to 
him, as it very soon did^ that if something 
were subtracted from the power of the dietf 
the same, whether much or little^ might with 
advantage be added to his own kingly pr6<» 
rogatives. And the conception of the 
pleasing idea quickly begot in his breast U 
desire to effect what seemed so delightful in 
mental anticipation. 

But the constitution was scarcely more 
than fifty years old, and the people, gene- 
rally, said they liked it as well as they did at 
ficst. Any open attack upon it was there- 

K 
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fl>re'out of the question. Thus it was mani-^ 
fest that if the thing were to he accomplished 
at all^ it must be by a dodge ; and tp this Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, like most other liberals^ was 
ready and filing to have recourse. So then, 
having fully determined to throw down the 
diet, he began by praising it up to the skies^ 
and volunteering the most implicit devotion 
ta whatever it did* He then declared be 
would be of no party but that of th^ nation; 
or if he shewed any preference of any kind^ 
it would be in favour of those who were the 
people as xsontradistinguished from those 
who were not the people. And to prove 
that he was really in earnest, and not joking> 
or in any manner collifqgling, he regularly 
gave audience thrice a week to all who pre- 
sented themselves. No passport or admis- 
sion-ticket, either literal or figurativp^ was 
needed* Neither rank, fortune, nor interest, 
smoothed the way to the royal presence, nor 
4id the lack of them render it inaccessible* 
Pid a mw wish to speak to the King^ 
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That sufficed, let the applicant be never so '. 
poor, never so abject. Each and all alike ^ 
who sought an audience obtained it; and: 
the king treated with equal affability the. 
meanest clodhopper of the peasantry, and 
the highest lord of parliament. Whether 
or not he went so far as our old friend: 
Cromwell is reported to have donc'^viz* 
take common soldiers to bed with him, in. 
order to cajole them between the blan-; 
ket9 during their incipient 8omnolence,.> 
we will not venture to affirm* But that he 
wa^ scarcely surpassed for ordinary-— and 
indeed extraordinary— acts of condescension^' 
by any of the great men whp have cut a 
dash aforetime, — is what we wiU take upon» 
ourselves to assert. 

The hail-fellow-well-met description odn* 
tercourse, which he thus adopted and carried 
on with the greatest address, was not 
without the desired effect. . In a short time 
the bulk of the people thought they had got 
another papa-^and a very good papa too-^ 
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in their new sovereign; which caused divers 
of lihe more grateful lieges heartily to thank 
their stars, that the basilical pink of per-^ 
fectioQ should have come in their dajs. 

For ^ while, the king let his people in* 
dulge in the ple«ising delusion. At the 
same time he laboured assiduously, by under* > 
hand means, to bring into discredit the diet 
and all the notables saving himself^. He 
next won over the army, for without that ha 
qould have done very little, any more thaa 
Pisistrattts^ Dionyi^us^ or CromwelL But 
with the army he . could do anythii^^ So 
when his liberal schemes were ripened ta 
ftdl maturity, Qustavus Adolphus set the 
officers and privates to wofk, and in no time 
-**that is to say in much less than an boms— 
although master of Stockholm before, he 
madehimselfv^ry much more master.. And 
no sooner had he done this, than he upset 
the constitution altogether; declaring that 
the diet was a nest of arbtocrats* and a rank 
humbug6~a& was evident from the high 
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price of bread — and h« was fully bent on 
restoring the prfanitive laws of Sweden, tooh 
as they were before the year of grace 1680* 

But,** added he, although by ao doing I 
make myself absolute^ yet it is with no in* 
tention of becoming absolute, or being any* 
thing else than the greatest libnrd ottiBett 
among a truly liberal people.'* 

The royal armtwere BO powerful^ and tlw 
royal arguments so plausible, that no one 
kicked up a bobbery, but the whole of the 
natives mildly surrendered t^at fine consti* 
ttttion which their vig<»foua forcfiitberB bad 
manfully won flrom a woman* 

In this cursory manner were the fiir»famed 
Swedish bulwarks against despotic dominft* 
tion dashed to dithers* 

Gustavus Adcdphus^ the firee and the 
fetterless, having thus e<Hicluded the que»* 
lion with his own people, next turned bis 
attention to the pec^le of Russia* And 
like his predecessor, Charles the Twelfth, 
he deemed it condudfe to Swedish glory to 
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have a tug with the C^ar. However, thia 
came jto nothing ; for a peace was soon ar* 
ranged^ and the Swedish King had plenty 
of^time on his hands for trying his strength 
with France, but that^also came to nothings 
and lie was at last driven to dancing. This^ 
however, was the most unfortunate occupa-, 
tion to which he had as yet applied, for, ast 
everybody knows, and nobody cares, he 
was shot dead as Julius Caesar at a masr 
querade* . 

• A considerable cluster pf the nobs, werQ 
piqued at the itnceremohious annihilation of 
the diet, and others were grieved to fincl 
that as they grew less and less in public 
importance, Gustavus Adolphus grew biggei5 
and bigger. It was, therefore, perhaps not 
very unnatural that Ankarstrom, ei id genus 
omne, should be desirous of bringing to as 
speedy a termination as possible a state of 
affairs so far from satisfactory to themselves. 
And, peradventure, it is well for the cha- 
racter of Gustavus Adolphus that Jbis life 
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ended token it did, even a$ it did; for it 
can't be denied that he was rather a tyrant, 
though his reign was shorty and it is likely 
that had his reign been long, he would have 
been very much of a tyrant On the whole, 
therefore, it- would seem he did not lose 
much by Ankarstrom's pistol-shot; for if 
it lost him his life, it saved him his charac- 
ter: and that is something in the history 
of a liberal. 
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CHAP. vra. 

French Liberals and LiberaKsm in the 1 Bth Century. 

Wuoao a»puretb tp > correct knowledge 
of your true lifaernl* should study the men 
and manners we shall now bring upon the 
tapis. 

For never, since the creation of the worlds 
was any country, at any one time, so bounti* 
fiilly blessed with liberals, or liberal senti- 
ments, sayings, and doings, as was France 
during the last thirty years of the last cen- 
tury. 

Liberals would hence conclude that she 
ought to have been superlatively happy. 
But that conclusion agrees not with the 
truth, for she wbs in fact superlatively mise- 
rable* Indeed we doubt whether, during 
the greater part of that time, there was a 
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really happy oian in France: we are sure 
there was not one such who was a politician. 
This is a bold assertion, but we will risk it. 
The reader, howcTer, judge far himaelf. 

Much would have more " is an old 
saying, and was an old saying when 
we were young, and also when our 
great«grandfather was young too, or we 
should think it had been invented post ei 
propter the French Revolution: so. com* 
pletely was it exemplified through the whole 
course of that extraordinary proceeding, 
^ow just let us see whether it was, or was 
not. The tiers-etat, or commons, as we 
should say, having been treated, as they 
allied, in a swiewhat scurvy manner during 
the reigns of the predecessors of Louis 
vXVI., took advantage of the weakness of 
that good-ni^tured Prince and assumed a 
degree of importance which they had never 
known, and scarc^ely ever dreamt of bef<Nre# 
This was all right; for^ to say the truth, 
which is a paramount duty with the candid 
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faistoriaii«*-the commons^ up to this time^ had 
been rather below thati above par in respect 
of political influence. However, being Bbe-' 
rals, they were not content with the juste 
if}e6>»^ which very few liberals are. Theire* 
fore, having got an inch (so to speak, though 
it was a great deal more,) they wisely re-* 
solved to take an elL And accordingly some 
of them began to adopt the requisite mea<^ 
«ure8. This was the signal for a general 
move. The grmde nation wanted no other. 
Intoxicated, beyond all power of disinebria* 
tion^ by the godless rationalism* of Voltaire, 
and the whimsies of the social Rousseau, all 
classes btimed to reduce some favourite 
theory or another into practice* One man 
proposed one thing, and another another ; 
but all the real, genuine liberals, faithful to 
their fundamental principles of action, were 
istedfast allies, and cordially combined td 
promote the main object which they always 
have in view;— »the abasement of their supe- 
riors, the exaltation of themselv^. 
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r Having got into parliament*— ror the Btate&r 
general^ as it was called — the commons con* 
ceived an ardent desire to be placed on a 
level with the noblesse and the clergy : while 
most of the former and some of the latter, 
as also the King and his ministers^ wished to 
fo have something after the Westminstes 
fashion^ But the distinctions known and 
apprpved in St. Stephens, did not faP ii) 
^ith the yievs of the newly-fledged Gallican 
law-makers. They spumed, altogether,, the 
¥^ry idea of having a room to themselves* 
A lower chamber, indeed ! and an upper 
chamber, indeed I What an insult to the 
genius of equality ! If there was to be an 
upper chamber, they would sit in it; yes, 
that they would. Ay ! in the most exalted 
cock-loft of legislation ; and there they took 
their sti^nd, crying Casar atU nuUus, instead 
pf taking the seats intended for them» There 
was a capital Reason for all this punctilio. 
The commons were a majority of the whole; 
parliament. And, if the whole parliament 
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sat together, the commoiia could beat the 
clergy and the nobs into fits ; while if they 
▼oted separately, they would be about a 
match for each other. To this the nobility, 
who had the best right to object, did not ob- 
ject at all; but the commons objected very 
decidedly. Neither party would yield. So, 
after discussing the matter almost without 
end, and all to no end, 'the commons, one 
fine day, got possession of the senate house, 
and, after inviting the patricians to join 
them, said they would legislate for them* 
selves if nobody came to help them. No^ 
body came. The commons, therefore, voted 
themselves the parliament^ under the name 
of the national assembly ; whereby the states^ 
general underwent a curious transmutation 
both in name and nature. 

Hereupon some of the noblesse, and a 
good few of the clergy, hoping to make the 
best of a bad job, came and took their seats 
cheek-by-jole with the members of the tiers- 
etat. The assembly of the states thus 
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being changed into the assembly of " the 
people," the members, shortly afterwards^ 
solemnly swore to give a new constitution to 
their constituents; which they very soon did« 
But, as it was quickly put to the blush by 
several others in the course of a very few 
years, we shall not attempt to describe iU, 
Though we may briefly remark that, being 
a liberal scheme, it strengthened the hands 
of the liberals pretty considerably, while it 
paved the way for other liberal, measures^ 
And for the right understanding of the se-; 
quel, as the saying is, we must beg leave or 
take leave, according to the French faishiont 
to enumerate some of the little reforms inci* 
dental to the new constitution, number one* 
First of all, by way of beginning, the par- 
liament voted the abolition of all private pri<> 
yileges, such as pigeon-houses and dove-* 
cotes, seignorial jurisdictions and other 
similar rubbish of feudality; at the same 
time they curtailed tbe aldermanic propor- 
tions of corporations^ sole and aggregate ; 
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whereby the titbits, which fell to the enjoy- 
ment of those undying bodies, were dimi- 
liished to an indefinite extent, and rendered 
much more definite than before. 

They next discussed the King's eeio in 
legislative matters. Formerly, it had been 
supposed to be absolute, and, therefore, if 
he negatived a bill, why it was negatived ab- 
solutely ; but they said this was a mistake, 
and they decreed that the veto was only 
suspensive; and, according to this interpre- 
tation, if he negatived a bill, why it was only 
a little negatived, that is to say, only nega- 
tived for a litde time. This pleased the 
people** very well ; for they were jealous of 
the king, and in mockery called him old veto* 

They next passed a bill for reform in the 
parliamentary representation, as also another 
for the further reform of the municipalities ; 
which measures together, fully secured libe- 
ral majorities in every public assembly. 
These were prominent points in the new 
constitution. 
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The king and the parliament, the noblesse 
and the corporations, having thus been libe* 
ralized in some degree, the church came in 
for its turn. The hierarchy was an inde- 
pendent body, and that was bad .enough in 
the eyes of the liberals ; but it was ancient, 
and that was still worse. It had plenty of 
tin, the liberals had none. How then could 
it escape ? It could'nt, and, it didn't* Tithes 
must be abolished/^ So they were. They 
$rere first to be commuted, but ere that was 
effected they were suppressed without equiva* 
lent of any kind* The clergy agreed to this, 
either bon-gre or maUgre. But the liberals 
(lid not stop here ; much would have more* 
7he revolution must be worked; and it 
must have the wherewithal, as much as a 
railway, or a stage-coach. Ecclesiastic 
cal benefices were forthwith confiscated^ 
Thereby the Uberals killed two birds with 
one stone — they thus accomplished another 
teform, and got money to buy more. The 
clergy thereupon turned stunt, as weU they 
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might; and though they had been liberals 
before, they were, generally speaking, libe- 
rals no longer* It was, however, too late. 
They locked the BtabIe*<loor when the steed 
was stolen* Tlioroughly green a lew weeks 
before, they were done perfectly brown by 
the libeml laymen. 

Plebeian police-courts supplanted territo* 
rial tribunals; and every thing old gave 
place to every thing new^ Tithes, armorial«> 
bearings, liveri^, orders of chivalry^ all 
were swept away by FegattiS vengeressfw 
^ After such reforms one would have 
thought the tiers eiai had pretty well righted 
itsdf* But as we shall presently see, much 
would have more; and the liberds, in 
order to make themselves safe, as to what 
Ihey had done and were minded to do, ecSts* 
fogled the army and drew it away from the 
king. 

Reader! We hope you are not thred 
with this catalogue of the liberal doings of 
1789-90. We have clipped it aa mueh as 
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possible^ but our narrative couldn't spare it 
altogether. It was absolutely necessary in 
order properly to conduct you ad medicures^ 
or to the begmning of the middle, or to the 
end of the beginning* 

And now, before we lead you any further, 
we must request you to stop a moment with 
USji while we take a bird's-eye view of the 
liberals and anti-liberals of the period. We 
^re soriry to detain you, but we mmU if we 
are to go on pleasantly to the end of the, 
chapter. 

Let us glance at the anti-liberals first. 
They were, of course, friends of the king 
^nd the nobility. From this class came the 
pembers of the club called the ImpartiaUsts, 
which, as few people in France were impar-: 
tial, soon fell to the ground* I^ut quasL 
successor thereto, the Monarchic Club made 
its debut, and was formed of the same sort 
of men. It, however, was so extremely dis- 
gusting to the liberal party, although not 
half so violent as the Cordeliers, or even the 

L 
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Jacobms-F-of whom more anon~that the 
municipal Dogberriea took on themsekea to 
disperse it* 

The most moderate liberal party» was the 
club of the Feuillans. - They cut a dash for 
a while, but went to pot as liberal ideas at- 
tained their full development. The Giioh" 
dists formed the next grade. They might 
be termed clever^ common--place, radical re* 
volutionists. They too. succumbed, when 
common-place liberalism grew seedy. 

The Jacobins went a step further. They 
were desperate sharp fellows, very astute in 
looking after number one. We shall 
therefore designate them as the out-and-out 
revolutionary liberals. But the Jacobins 
themselves were eclipsed by the regular^- 
oui-and^utersy the tharough^going, whole-- 
hog liberals. These, as they met at the 
Cordeliers, were thence called the Cordeliers 
Club, in like manner as the Jacobins derived 
their name from the old convent where they. 
assembled. 
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BasmaTe, Dumas^ Ramondy Duport, Vau- 
bknc, Beagnot, were Feuillants^ 

Vergmaud, Guadet, Roland^ Gensonne:^ 
Imud, BrisBot, Bailly, Grangeneuve, were 
great guns among the Girondists. 

Robespierre^ Danton, Marat^ CoUot 
d'Herbois, Couthon, Saint Justi were Jaco<^ 
bin ringleadera«.: 

Danton, Santerre^ Camille Desmoulins^ 
Fabis d' Eglantijiiet Legendre^ Hebert, 
Fouche, made much, of themselves at the 
Coirdeliers^ 

Several individuals who were members of 
one^ were members of both these latter 
dubs; and both of the bodies were amair 
magated in helping to form that hideous 
conglameration styled the Mountain* 

We inay now proceed^ taking good care 
of ourselves andd the strange scenes we ar6 
about to witness. 

Allons done. The liberals concluding, 
not without reason, that the recent reforms 
were the reverse of agreeable to the king's 
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majesty, thought it woold hardly be safe to 
allow him the same liberty which they 
themselves enjoyed. They, therfore, would 
hot let him hang out at Versailles, or Saint 
Cloud, but made him keep at the Tuileries, 
where they began to watch him as a cat 
watches a mouse ; just in the same manner, 
and just with the same intention. Poor 
Louis soon perceived this, and^ like the 
poor mouse under similar circumstances; 
wished to make his escape. So on the 
SOth June, 1791 , when most other folks were 
having their midsummer-night*s dreams, 
the king and the royal family priva4:ely 
cut their stick, and left Paris for the fron^ 
tier, in order to join a division of the army 
which was not yet quite so liberal as the 
Paris cits« The fugitives safely got to the 
edge of the net, and were begining to think 
they had got out of it, but just as they felt 
themselves free, they found themselves fast. 
The liberals were too many for them, and 
they were brought back to be the laughing- 
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Stock of Paris. It is now commonly believed 
that the king would have acted more dis-* 
erectly had he» on the night aforesaid> 
walked into bed and not out of the Tui- 
leries. Perhaps the king himself was of 
that opinion when he got home again. 
. The liberals being grievously hurt aod 
offended, by the king's daring to travel with- 
out their permission, were very near taking 
his crown away altogether; but some of 
th&tik not being ripe for that yet, they com^ 
promised the matter by suspending hiro, pro 
tempore. After which they made him take 
an oath to serve the nation, and to preserve 
the constitution. They then allowed him 
a slight shadowy semblance of power. 
. The National Constituent Assembly had 
now done its do ; and, certes, it need not 
have blushed had it done less. It was suc- 
ceeded by the National Legislative As$em- 
bly, which, however, intended to do very 
much more. . But whether it did, remains to 
be seen. It began in good style, showing 
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its liberalism very dectdedly* The first 
thing it accompliished was a vote that 'the 
members would live freemen, or die alavea. 
Then Deputy Grangeneuve moved that, the 
titles. Sire and Majesty, should no longer 
pertain to the king: the first was a badge 
of feudalism, the second was fall of 
-blasphemy, and was shocking to piotis 
liberals. Couthon next moved that the 
king should sit in a common a»i*diw, 
instead of a throne, because the president 
and othar deputies had got no thronea* 
Guadet supported both these motions, and 
they were carried tfumphantly. This 
augured well for the kingi Howevet, he 
made a good-natured speech, and did not 
seem bothered a bit, which bothered the 
liberals somewhat extensively. 

We ought here to mention, that the fer^ 
mer Assembly had invented a new style of 
oath for the use of the patriots : it wai a 
kind of three-fold pledge, first to the nation, 
(of course,) next to the la^« and last to the 
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lung. Tbe Hberals were^ happy to swear it, 
but the clergy were Hot ; and, in other re- 
spects, they seemed a little refractory to 
those who attacked them. The Constituent 
Assembly had many times tried to make 
them conform, but had badly succeeded. 
Therefore, the new le^slative body took 
them to task. But the members were not 
all agreed as to how tight they should 
string up the rebellious eccldsiastics* Per- 
haps the best idea of the prevailing opinion 
among these ^ery pious legislitors, may be 
gleaned from the speech of Mr. Deputy 
Isnard. He said, ^* The law-^or my notidn 
ctf the law^is my Ood: I haVe no other. 
The public good — to wit, my own good as a 
public man — ^that is my Worship! YotiVe 
dished the em^rants.; serve the priests in 
the same way. We want no proofs* If a 
priest be accused by his landlord or land^ 
lady with whom he lodges«-*that*s enough; 
let him be transported. And for them that 
deserve a punishment more severe than 
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exile, their is but one left — death T Lecos, 
a modemte libefal, did not quite concur^ 
though he was a swearing bishop. So he 
answered, to print such a speech/'— ^^the 
printing of it was proposed--*^' would be to 
print a code of atheism. Society can't exist 
without an immutable morality derived from 
the idea of a God!" Most of the deputies 
hereupon exclaimed, lustily and liberally, 
''Go it my kid! Preach away!" 

About this time there was a change of nu- 
nistry. For the Legislative Assembly were 
too liberal for the council, who bad come 
into office before them; and it was soon 
manifest that they :could not puU together. 
On the contrary, they began to pull against 
each other ; and the Girondist party, in the 
house, were very near pulling the cabinet 
out of. doors; which obliged the kii^ to 
turn them out. 

. Roland, with his friends, then got into 
power. Roland was rather stoical and Very 
stubborn; a man of no great talent but 
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very active, and withal a plotting, plodding 
liberal. Without his wife, h^ would have 
been much less than he was, she being men- 
tally, if not also morally and physically, his 
better half. She was what might be termed 
a philosophical, flashy, fussy, little radical ; 
ever on the move, and up to all the. new 
dodges of the day; 

The first time Roland went to court, be 
displayed his independence by a wanton 
violation of the ancient etiquette. He 
walked in like an unlicked cub, with a 
sbocking bad hat upon his head, a seedy 
old coat upon his back, coverings on his 
legs which horrified the master of the cere- 
monies, and with shoes on his feet bespat- 
tered with mud, and tied with bits of band, 
instead of being braced with buckles. Hence 
the court, not unnaturally, termed this mi- 
nistry the gans-cuhiies^^T ministry minus 
their unmentionables. 

The Girondists did not long maintain 
their posts. Nor did they achieve any 
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very notable perfomaiices while they were 
ui office* But before they went out, Roland 
found time to write, at his wife^s dictation, 
a free and ultra-liberal letter to the king; 
wherein he gave him much advice, tvhtch 
he knew the kiiig would never foUaw* And 
this was not a waste of time> as sonf6 foUc^^ 
might suppose, but a clever little dbdge. 
For Roland kept a copy, which he after- 
wards paraded to glorify himself and incul- 
pate the king. 

A Feuillant ministry again resumed the 
government-reins, which rendered flie libe- 
rals awfully savage, as will clearly appear 
from the following chapter. 
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CHAP. IX. 
More French LiheraMm. 

It was now June^ 1792. The Feuillans 
bad been in office some little time; and, if 
things went on smqothly^ they might so con-? 
tinue for some time longer. The ultra- 
liberals, therefore resolved that things should 
not go on smoothly. For the further ex- 
istence of a moderate liberal ministry, would 
have been distasteful to them in the highest 
degree. So they got up a draionstration to 
the contrary. 

Among the projectors of the emeute^ 
which, by the wayi^ was not mute, but quite 
the rever«e--^were the most noted men of die 
Cordeliers and Jacobin dubs, along with a 
few of the Gircmdists. There was Brissot 
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and Carra^ both penny-a-liners; and Barba- 
roux the mouthpiece of Roland. There 
was also Legendre the butcher, who killed 
mutton and men with equal sang froid. He 
helped to found the Cordeliers club, Danton, 
the Mahomet of JacobinistQ, likewise gave 
his services, which were of great value, as he 
was a most ferocious orator, being just as 
brutal in his words, as Legendre was in his 
deeds. Danton said the say: Legendre did 
the do. Then there was Santerre, the 
brewer, with plenty of cash and plenty of 
clant. He wais hail-fellow-well-met with all 
who met to drink his alei He was also very 
munificent, which indeed was a family cha- 
racteristic; for some of his forefathers living 
in Ghent^ made half the town drunk with 
liquor administered gratis, in order to ren« 
der them rebels. But the first fiddles upon 
this occasion, were Marat and Camille Des^ 
moulins. The former was the incarnation of 
anarchy, yet thoroughly drilled in the 
tactics of liberalism; an advocate for the 
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abolition of capital punishment, yet a whole* 
sale murderer; a despot where he could 
domineer, yet, in his single person, a corpo- 
ration aggregate of the most .Uberal dema- 
gogism* He called himself Tami dupeuple, 
and for a long time played the part of the 
fool of the people after the antique fashion 
of the king's fooU 

Camille Desmoulins was a spirited youth 
— the beau ideal of a literary liberal- 
sprightly and spiteful— comic and cynical — 
a keen observer of the faults of peers and 
priests, noting their shortcomings and mis- 
doings in his radical newspaper ; and manu- 
factmring a great many mere imaginary 
delinquencies, which he held forth to the re* 
probation of his indignant compatriots, in the 
various works of fiction that emanated from 
his restless and discontented. brain. Fabre 
d*£glantine, who resembled him in some 
points, was a confederate on this occasion. 
Dubuisson, who had been trying to live by 
his wits in writing for. the theatres, and had 
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coue to his mtMod, without attaining any 
bettar end, being aii^y with himself (and 
every body etse,) willingly joined^ the nioTe*^ 
iiienti to dissipate the tediam of ' vexation* 
Loi^vet, Chaboty Henriot^ Alexandre, Morv 
moro, and a bost of nameless quid-nancsy 
also lent their assistance. 

Well! and what was proposed by -this 
emeiite! Why, it was to be a demonstration 
of the physical force of the real reformers^ 
a monster-meeting on the ^h of June* die 
anniversary of a former triumph. The peo* 
(de were to assemble as if for the celebration 
of a civic fete. The Pkce de la Bastille was 
to be the first rendesvous, whence the crowd 
commencing its march vireique oeqmrenM 
eundOf should proceed to the legislative *as<(> 
sembly, then and there to say what the 
nation wanted. 

A politico'topographical map of Paris was 
prepared, whereon Danton traced the ber 
ginnings, the additions, and completions of 
the red-cap-battalions. 
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Here, by the bye, genth reader, we must 
request you to stop for a momentj while we 
say a word or two about tbe liberal costume. 
Yiou see tbat knot of half wildj raotipole ra« 
gamuffinSf with fiery-looking tiles on tb^ir 
beads* That is the bawet-nouge—iox bo^iw 
red-oap-rwhich they ar^ wearing; and 
those who mount it, are regular bricks, that 
ddij^t in out^4Uid-out liberalism^ and wor^ 
ship. every symbol of avenging equality. It 
used to be the coiffure of the galley^slavesy 
but the liberals wishing to abolish every thing 
connected with slavery> determined to prer 
vent its being tbe badge of slavery any 
longer^ by stamping it with their approval as 
the>mo8ti elegant style, of republican nob*- 
caset» 

The twentieth came; and with it twepty 
thousand red-hot, red-capped liberals. Tbe 
latter, under the generalship of Santerre, 
Sunt.Hurugues, and others their associates, 
marched to the hall of the assembly, and 
marched through it, telling the deputies that 
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if they tried to please the king, they would 
not please the kingdom; that if they didn't 
mind their business, they should have no 
business to mind; and that if they did not 
drive out the ministry, they should be 
driven out themselves. Whereupon the 
deputies replied that they would take time 
to consider. Which done the red-caps took 
their departure, sin^g out lusdly, and 
giving three cheers for the sans-culottes and 
;the nation. They then betook themselves 
to the Tuileries, all the while shoutings like 
mad, ''Long life to the sans-culottes and 
down with the veto 1" 

The king^ informed of their intended visit, 
gave orders with the proverbial politeness 
of a Frenchman, that the palace-gates 
should be thrown open, so that the nation 
might not be kept waiting outside knocking 
at the door. So when the nation got to the 
royal abode they walked in sans ceremame. 
They quickly made themselves at home in 
the usual reception-rooms, but, anxious 
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mcyreover to explore the penetralia of the 
ehateau, they began freely applying hammen 
and axes to the few remaining doora, which 
obstrueted their further progress. The 
king was, of course, unwHIing to have his 
house pulled about his ears, so he ordered 
the in|isnnediate doors to be unfastened, and 
his visitors allowed to present themselves, 
although he was not in the audience cham- 
ber. The crowd rushed in with great 
alacrity. In a moment the royal person was 
almost stifled by the press of the bcu peuple 
~or the base people, as we may rightly 
translate the expression. Poor Louis, 
though taken somewhat by surprise, endea- 
voured to give the unceremonious gentle^ 
men (?) the best welcome he could— albeit^ 
in truth, they must have been very unwel- 
come, seeing they were as much out of their 
proper sphere as a hog in a drawing-room, 
or a toadstool in a lady's boudoir* 

The room was soon choke-full, for not^ 
withstanding those who were in front would 
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hare been well content to stand in the 
middle of the flooFi or even^ nearer to the 
entrance, so as not to suffocate the king 
or to tread upon his toes; yet, as those who 
were backward persisted in pressing for- 
ward, the van, constrained by the move- 
ment in the rear, found it impossible to 
inaintain a respectful, or even respectable 
distance. The king wondering as well he 
might, when the full complement of. his 
visitors would be perfected, quietly noticed 
the numerous arrivals. And while every- 
thing else was storm and confusion, he 
remained calm and collected, awaiting the 
issue. This philosophic demeanour rather 
abashed even the ultra-liberals. However^ 
they thought it would be grossly absurd to 
walk in, and walk out, without saying what 
they had come for; so, at last, they gave 
tongue pretty liberally, a hundred voices 
boldly telling the king what he ought to do, 
and what he ought not to do; while some of 
the out-and-outers made up a chorus of 
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*^ Hurrah for the sans-culottes ! and dowQ 
with the veto 1" 

As may easily be imagined^ the king was 
by no means gratified by this course of pro- 
ceeding. However, he kept his temper and 
his counsel ; vouchsafing a gracious reply, to 
the efiect, that the nation must excuse him 
if he could not hear what they said in such 
a hubbub; it might be very just or very 
unjust : about that he could give no opinion. 

And thus, so far as regarded the main ob^ 
ject of their visit, the would-be dictators 
took nothing by their motion. Yet in one 
particular, they carried their point. They 
wished the monarch to honour their favorite 
bonnie red-cap by wearing it himself. To this, 
as a mere bagatelle, the king evinced not the 
slightest objection. Whereupon one of the 
caps being handed in, at the point of a pike, 
the sovereign transferred it to the crown of 
his caput. The crowd were thereby greatly 
delighted, and after Vergniaud, Petion, the 
Mayor, and divers others, had expended a 
u2 
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great deal of breath and batterchag to in- 
duce the noisy deputation to withdraw^ they 
accordingly did; and the Tuileries relapsed 
into its wonted tranquillity. It must not^ 
however, be supposed that the out^^and^out 
liberals were satisfied with their achieve- 
ments. True it was, they had made the 
king wear the Phrygian tiar of the galley- 
slaves, but they had not forced him t6 
change his ministry. Their failure iii effect- 
ing this was by no means compensated by 
what they had effected. And they were 
more discontented than ever. 

About this time some of the emigrants, as 
they were called, or men who had been 
obliged to abscond on account of their 
monarchical principles, were desirous of 
coming back to their country. But well 
knowing that single-handed they could not 
cope against the power of liberal principles 
which then were dominant, they had re- 
course to their neighbours for assistance. 
And it was accordingly agreed that they. 
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along with divers Prussians and Aostriansy 
diould march with arms in their hands 
into the heart of the kingdom/ in order to 
strengthen the regal authority^ and restore 
the dispossessed parties to the rightful 
ownership of the lands and tenements which 
bad been liberally taken away from them* 
This of course was highly oiShnsive to the 
regular out-and-outers who had got hold of 
the' binds and tenements aforesaid, and did 
not like to surrender them-^esidesy to have 
atrengthened' the crown when they widied 
to weaken it, would have nuUified all their 
proceedings. They therefore agreed to 
have a second 6meute* And the better to 
acrew up the courage of the bcu peupk to 
the sticking-pointy the leaders of the rnove^ 
inent made divers telling speeches in the As- 
sembly. They stated, hypothetieaUtf as they 
termed it, that the king had done so and so, 
and having done so and fio, he was nnwoniiy 
lx> reign any longer, and being unworthy to 
teiga any longer, be ought to be deposed. 
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Which hypothetical sort of argument took 
jlniazingly well with the base people; for 
they, instead of supposing that the king 
flight do so and so^ verily believed that he 
had done so and so* And they became 
ira^und in proportion. By this means two 
months scarcely elapsed before another 
attack took place upon the Tuileries. This 
time, however, the liberals did not enter 
upon any lengthy discussion with the king, 
but using main force and bodily strength^ 
broke into the royal abode, furiously crying^ 
Long live the nation! Down with old 
veto! Where is the veto? Down with 
him!" 

The king was obliged to quit the Tui- 
leries, and take refuge in the bosom of the 
legislative assembly, whence he was removed 
to the Temple, where he was afterwards 
kept a close prisoner. 

The liberals^ at the outset, inveigled into 
an ambush the commandant of the national 
guards as he would, staunchly bave defended 
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the palace; and when they got him by him- 
self, with none to help him, they cut hia 
throat so liberally that he died on the spot. 

The Swiss guards whose duty it was to 
protect the Tujlleries, after being chaffed 
and bullied, and beaten and bruised, and 
shot and slaughtered to a very great extent, 
naturally began to offer resistance to the 
4:umultuous tiberals« Whereupon a pitched 
battle ensued between them, and the red- 
cap battalions of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and other Faubourgs, and the Marseillais. 
The brave Swiss, although behaving very 
discreetly, could not hold out against such 
terrible odds ; so, in a short time, most of 
them were cut up in the fray, and the rest, 
like the king, taken prisoners. 

What awaited both them and their mas- 
ter, we propose to find out in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 
More French lAberaUtm* 

Thb tenib of August^ 1792, witnessed also 
other achievements on the part of the idtra- 
liberals ; fbr^ immediately after the stormiBg 
of the Tiiileries, they resolved that the 
king's authority should be suspended^ his 
ministers dismissed^ and a national eomreiip 
tion summoined to meet on the 8Srd of 
.September. 

These were bold measures from whi^ 
-the agents well knew there was no receding, 
^o |he cry now became, push on, kee|i 
moving, my hearties!*' They ther^fim 
demanded the immediate estabUshment of a 
new tribunal, to try the conspirators of the 
lOth of August. This, properly speaking. 
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would have been a tribunal to try themselves^ 
for they were the only real conspirators on 
•that occasion; they, however, meant to 
designate thereby those unfortunate people 
who had got into their clutches by virtue of 
that conspiracy, and were its only victims. 
The ineffable impudence of the proposal 
was too much even for the liberality of the 
legislative assembly, who seemed disposed 
to give the matter the go-bye ; which, no 
sooner was it perceived by the commune, 
than it made that municipal monster uncom- 
monly irate. So a deputaticm, consisting of 
;someof the most entirely radical common* 
Gouneilmen, was forth widi despatched to the 
house of ass^bly to enforce the demand. 
The spokesman of the piM*ty thus delivered 
himself to the obstinate senators : As a 
citizen," quoth he, and a magistrate of the 
people, I come to tell you that this very 
night we shall sound the tocsin |ind beat the 
gSnerale," — ^he did not say what general-^ 
^' for the people are thilrsting for vengeance, 
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being unavenged so long ; and if you don*t 
help them to yengeance^ take my word for 
it they will help themselves.^ The assembly, 
thinking the people might help themselves 
very improperly^ should they be left to exe- 
cute vengeance in their own way, reluctantly 
gave their consent 

The tribunal soon came into existence, 
and soon put out of existence those who 
caii^e before it ; yet it was not considered 
efficient enough, by the more ardent liberab. 
who were still thirsting for vengeance, be- 
cause ''much would have more;", and they 
determined to contrive some kind of ma- 
chinery whereby they might commit murder 
.wholesale, and thus get rid of their enemies 
(and friends too) with the least possible 
trouble.: 

A circumstance to which we have, before 
alluded — namely, the approach, of .the re- 
turning emigra:nts with their foreign friends— 
-^afforded a pretext for. carrying into effect 
,the designs of the ultra-liberals. It was a 
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moot-point whether the parents of the revo- 
lution should quit Paris^ leaving it to be 
entered by the emigrants and Germans^ or 
whether they should remain at all risks. On 
which question Danton truly said^ as he 
might say now,* with equal truths were he 
living — "France is Paris, and Paris is 
France. They are synonymous terms. If 
you lose the one, you lose the other; if you 
keep the one, you keep the- other.** He 
afterwards added — " Let us then stay. True 
it is, Paris consists of two parties — the 
royalists and the republicans. True it al$o 
is, the former are the stronger party ; and 
yet, if we are to be in safety, we must trust 
to the latter. I advise you then to frighten 
the royalists.** At these last words, those 
who heard them were rather frightened 
themselves, for they understood what they 
meant as well as if Danton had written a 
a commentary on them. However, as things 

• Jantuuy, 1848. . . 
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then were, there was no othc»r course so 
likely to ensiire the safety of the regular out- 
and-outers, nrho, acting u]pon the suggestion, 
agreed that the royalists must be frightened. 
So domiciUarjf visits were for this purpose 
ipstituted without deUy, and all persons, 
supposed to be adverse to the rising republic, 
were pulled out of their bouses, and, for a 
brief space, furnished with lodgings at the 
national cost, and afterwards dealt with 
according to the nationalfpleasure. 

Then c(»ninenced the work of carnage^ 
upon the most liberal iscale^ Prisoners 
were brought up before the new tribunal by 
teos, and twenties, and fiftie3 at a time ; a 
short confabulation took place, and the 
usual sentence was generally pronounced in 
a few unnutes after the arraignment That 
sentence was^ — h la Force^ pr let the prison^ 
be taken to the prison of La Force. The 
unhappy wretch was thereupon sent out of 
court. But he never reached La Force* 
No ! For all those, who made their exit in that 
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direction, were transfixed by a hundred pikes 
before they had progressed ten. paces on 
their way; and herein was no mistake/ the 
course of proceeding was chalked out before* 
hand. 

If an individual was inadvertently com- 
mitted, and the error was discovered, he 
was to go at large, instead of to Za Force, 
and he left the court by another door. 

The Swiss guards, who shewed so much 
forbearance in t;he faithful discharge of their 
duty at the Tuileries, were among the first to 
suffer. They were all tried together^ but 
sent off to La Force oiie by one ; as well to 
ensure their submission to being slaughtered, 
as also to afford a longer treat to the execu- 
tioners ; for these blood-thirsty friends of 
equality were, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, delighted beyond measure 
with their sanguinary occupation. They 
actually revelled and wallowed in the car- 
nage they created, and some of them even 
went so far as to cut open their victims 
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before they were dead, and, tearing out 
the yet quivering hearts, suck therefrom, 
fffiih their mouths f the life-blood almost before 
it ceased to circulate. Truly this was the 
Saint Bartholomew of liberalism* But, un- 
iike the St, Bartholomew of Romanism, it 
was. not a cunningly-devised tragedy, that 
.lasted only for a night, it was a cold-blooded, 
systematized series of wholesale massacres, 
which clouded the fair sunlight of many 
days with the most gloomy darkness of social 
horrors. It began with supposed political 
ofienders, but it ended not with them. The 
inmates of prisons, against whom there was 
no political charge whatever; the students 
in seminaries; the magdalens in peniten- 
tiaries ; all suffered alike. A sham trial-* 
sometimes not even that — and a cruel death, 
were the common lot. We shall not pause 
in the track of the blood-hounds, as they 
visited in succession, the Carmelites, the 
Abbey, La Force, the Conciergerie, the 
Senlinary of St. Firmin, the cloisters of the 
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Bernardins, the Bicetre^ the hospital of 
Salpdtriere^ and the other public institutions^ 
into which they carried their knives, their 
pikes, their spits, their bayonets, and their 
bludgeons* No! — we shall hurry through 
these scenes of dire atrocity as quickly as we 
can; yet, as faithful historians, we cannpt 
avoid them altogether. 

Let us, then, see what was enacted in thp 
Bicetre — that receptacle of lunatics, mendi- 
cants, and criminals. It contained nearly 
four thousand prisoners. To get at these 
the gates were forced with cannon : so also 
the dungeon doors; and though no taint po- 
litical defiled the csqptives' blood, yet, pure 
or impure, it still was blood, and therefore 
it must be shed. The demon-butchers 
dragged the captives from their cells and 
slew them as they brought them forth. 
They rested but to gulp their bread and 
wine, and then resumed their devilish occu- 
pations which, at this establishment alone, 
. cohtinued^through the space of five long 
days and nights. 
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Pity seemed totally extinguished in the 
breasts of the assassins. For they spared 
not even those who might have wrung com- 
passion from hearts of stone. The bishop 
of Saintes, might surely have stayed their 
murderous strokes, could anything have 
moved them. He was suffering from a 
fractured thigh, and lay in agony when the 
assiissins came to summon him to death. 
Unable to move, he said I do not refuse 
to die with my brothers, but my leg is 
broken^ and I cannot waik: assist me and I 
will go with joy to meet my death." He 
was helped out of the chapel, where he then 
was, and in a minute afterwards, while 
thanking those who had lent him aid, was 
struck to the ground and ruthlessly des- 
patched* Such were the manifestations of 
rampant liberaUsm in September, 179S. Let 
the catacombs of the Barriere St. Jaques, 
and the ditches of Clamart declare the 
number of the victims. It is not for human 
historian to complete the record of the slain. 
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day? Can We saylt. : Tbe^^iooslr* irnimm^ 
liberals, for;a'tiitie, bid the^ilti ailjxe doofe 
of their iifeiids the pebple/' ^(rbom ithe^^ 
afieeted to 'e6ii^ider'ib«0e at tfattt epabb tiib~ 
"'fwtio litopfe." They nexttried to limit' 
the^ accusation to^ a iiier6- banjdibl of theii^ 
own bbdy^' - whotii they were content to 
designate asT ^* unmifigaied^ Hterais^'* (We- 
should rather< pronounce Marat to be the 
author; Ddtnton, the prc^oter; tibe coini' 
raktee of sumillSnoe, the ag^ats; the Tpkm^ 
dpality, th&'accoin{>lie0s; »d the majorHy 
of liberalsi the patudiis of -these sttipendouB-^ 
atroeities. . ' ' 

At the appoiiited'(]ay 'theconvention>niet.^ 
^One of the first qilestions vfhi^h came under^ 
tbdir consideri^tion #a^,« whether tbe king' 
^rtid was already suspended ^ Srhould b^t 
actually deposed. The advance from muck^^ 
to more had got so far, having been expe^ 
dited inthe fiallowing manner^ It was well 
known that the Girondists wanted to gei 

N 
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hold of the execntWe commissions, befor# 
the govenmient was further changed. But 
the Jacobins did not like to wait so long^ 
At a meeUngy therefore, where Panis^ 
Billaud-Varennes, CoUot d'Herbois, and 
others were present, they resolved to pitch 
the word republic into the teeth of the 
Girondist party. If they swallow it," said 
St. Just, they are shut up; for it emanates 
from us, and they must sing small about it; 
if they spit it out, then they are shut out; 
for by opposing the will of the people, as 
declared by us, they must be at once 
eliminated from the people.** 

The Girondists were up to the plot, and, 
in self-defence, bolted the bitter pill before 
the other party could say Jack Robinson. 
Duces, the friend of Vergniaud, worked this 
piece of legerdemain; and he managed it so 
adroitly, that the king-freed people scarcely 
knew whom they had to thank for the 
abolition of royalty. Thus they^ all of them, 
Girondists and Jacobins, jumped, head-over* 
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heels, out of the kingdom into the republic. 
And, by taking this leap in the dark, they 
kept their credit longer; but they, nearly all 
of them, lost their lives sooner than they 
otherwise would have done. 

Poor Louis kept prisoner under lock and 
key in the Temple with his wife and family, 
was as though he was not. Out of sight, he 
might have been equally out of mind, but 
that some of the more inveterate liberals 
who wished to blot him out of remembrance 
altogether, could not dismiss him from their 
recollection if he remained alive. Having 
seen him on the throne, which was a hateful 
sight to their unselfish minds, they longed to 
see him on the scaffold, as a pleasing spec*' 
tade which, alone, could compensate for the 
eyesore of bygone years. He had had his 
pleasure^ he ought to have bis pain— the 
nation had obeyed, it ought to rule: thus 
reasoned the more fully developed liberals. 
In vain the more moderate liberals reminded 
their impetuous brethren of the laws and 
n2 
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theories of a monarchial* government; nc* 
cording to which » Louis XVI. had reigned 
less despotically than his predecessors* 

What are your laws and your theories to 
us," they candidly replied, when the only 
law is totrittfnph> atid'the sole theory is to do 
the best for oneself? " There was \,no 
answering thid argument; and the Giiton^ 
dists — though th^y considered Louis as a 
defeated, not an accused man; the natiota^as 
a conqueror, not a judge) the king's 4eitfli 
vengeance but not justice; yet rathery^hdn 
be left behind in the race of liberaUsm-*^M08 
they consknted tb the king's trial. \^3iat 
dort of a trial it was, may be judged franijk 
speech of Robespierre^ who was then be« 
ginning to Mi€tt his despotic supremacy; 
I'hus argued tha4; philosophical libend; 

Louis 16Nh wct8 king, and the republic iir 
founded. The great' question • that now: 
occupies you is solved by diis one word> 
Louis is dethroned by his' crimes: he'Gon-<» 
spired against the republic: 01 ! !] h^U con'- 
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dffmned ov the republic is not acquitted. To 
propose tp (irraig,n Louis XVI. is to put the 
<$rei^lutuM on its trial. If he may be tried, 
he mdy he acquitted: if be may be (tcquiited,- 
he isoij be innocent,: and if he is innocetit, 
-wb^t becomes of the resolution? . If he be 
iDiiocent,. if hat shall be said ot.us'i Shall 
me loot in a tarnsition queer fix?" 
. • 'The' king' wa& brought; to the , bar of 
.the'.coiiveiition. He was ar|*aigned. And 
^Moi^ tbe experienced skill of the venera- 
ble Malesherbes, the indefatigable indjustry 
^d brilliant talents of Tronchet^ and the sur- 
-paasing eloqitence.of Des^ze were, employed 
in his defence^ they were all :in vain* 
The accused wab prejudged ; the victim 
-was doomed, beforehand, to the slaughter. 
The Girondists, alone, seemed disposed to 
listen to the defence; they, alone* shaded any 
wiUingoess to alloyr the trial to be.any thing 
niore than what in &ct. it wasr-a bitrefaccfd 
,ah«ni. But their w^njt of . resolution, aft. the 
, JMobins temned it, being observed by them^ 
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Saint Just had recourse to the dilemma sug- 
gested by Robespierre. He balanced, as it 
were, the prisoner against his judges by a 
sort of ad hominem argument, which per- 
fectly succeeded, for, as the majority of the 
convention were liberals of the first water, no- 
thing was half so convincing with them as what 
affected their darling idol— self. He thus put 
it, truly enough, " If the kiilg be innocent, 
the people are guilty. You want a republic; 
and the republic only begins when the 
tyrant ends." 

This brought the waverers to the point : 
they must either condemn the king, or co»- 
demn themselves ; no one, then, having the 
slightest knowledge of the liberal idiosyn- 
cracy, could doubt for a moment what the 
I'esult would be« 

It therefore was accordingly. 

Only a few hours elapsed after his con- 
demnation, before Louis was brought to the 
guillotine. He asked for a longer respite, 
that he might engage in religious exercises. 
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and prayer to God ; but it was denied him ; 
ibr his enemies had no more ideas of God 
and religioni than they had of monarchy 
itself. 

The kmg was thus released from a weari- 
some captivity; and truly wearisome must that 
captivity have been; Deprlyed of his king- 
dom; separated from his family 9 (though in the 
mme prison;) debarred the use of the most 
tftfiag articles of personal convenience, even 
to his dres8iog<a8e; not allowed a single 
change of apparel^ nor even a sufficiency of 
food; sulyjected to insults^ from which com* 
mon humanity protects the most atrocious 
felons; and made to endure every kind of 
rexationi both of body and nund, which the 
barbarity of his gaolorsi or the imbridled 
and inexplicable malice of his liberal enemies 
eould suggest; be must indeed have felt 

that die world had lost all its attractions and 

■ 

life itself its every charm. 
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Mor9 French Liberaiim^ 

:The convention ims. divided, inta three 0eo 
tions: the GiroiMe, the Mardis, and the 
' Mountain. The Gironde .were the Mesnbers 
returnedfbom.iihe department of that naaie, 
•and were the heads of the Griroiidiirt tibdjk 
iThey oocvtpied iU6 rig^t side'of the<isiem^ 
^iy, if indeed, i^tfaere w&s aay right ;aidel«t 
sIL .The ,ManuB|>'Dir ithd Flaitoi' sirtoiltijihe 
faiiddld. ' Tbeyiwe^'iieutra&. Bcing^kieitiier 
viountaiib nor < valley, v. The >!kiauti^ui^ iras 
vlflbtmed of .tneh es|Km8ing' tl^e prinoipka of 
Uie CordeK^s anUi Jaxaobin.CUbe;'^ SteODcli 
to their first resolve^ Jthe]r> pecsiated iri getttog 
as near as possible to the apex of legiala- 
tion. They Vished to be^lCip-toppers in 
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everydiing ^ and, in token thereof, they took 
.possession of the top benches on the left 
;of thejhotise. : Julien faa4 a nerj dignified 
:opinito of these elevated sedilia; : for, .said 
■bei pointing to ' them <m .one -occftsion : I 
jnhabit the biUs c Jjiey ivill be tbe^ Theomo- 
pytss of the people." . /:/.. 

These- vanQUSL partiesiv«&ercjlbe jilaugh^r 
<^ the .king, a^eed iainothiali Init inliftting 
web other; The Giroode knewr thatrvubatr 
erer thc^ might propoM^ ^ould ao^ Mtiify 
•the Moiuktain; whi|e,.oii the^otUerirhtod) the 
,Morin[taiti despisedothe GitondistSMfoii being 
'e«eh !p1ow coaches. . Hanc^.i^iBeed-c be^ oo 
icausis for w6n4eB, tshen weobatev^ Ahat die 
4bcpbiQieal libeiealisinji .irhii^ bod^b^en lor a 
lobg; tiuie very tyraoiiiciiliulopw».:di8pbyi5d 
itflctlf as the exagge(rationc(^idesp(4i^«Ki .^o 
it was—" much wouWj pioffe?" land 
K^t> '&e ^rfi^oc?flie./^h*A^i 

iiu«EHhcfed.and,s|ktyv diouaii^ more 
must fall!! or else democracy u^lvmld;! it 
Hem was : a- choicci for 9; iSepnbltoaite people. 
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Here was a premium for liberal carnage. 
But the Mountainist party had no need of it. 
They were ready enough without any such 
stimulus ; for a scheme was already hatcking 
by the coupe-tetes to effect the utter auni* 
hilation of the poor Girondists. The plo(^ 
however^ was discovered before it was fully 
ripe^ and the Girondists obtained a short 
respite* In the house they naturally pro- 
tested against a proceeding so injurious to 
themselveSi and^ as they believed^ to the 
revolution also ; and they warned the Moun- 
tainists not to adopt a course of that kindi 
lest the revolution^ like Saturn, should devour 
its own children. But the Mountainists 
were not to be humbugged by any such spe* 
cious declamation* They opined^ that if the 
revolution should make away with even half 
its children^ it would still have a pretty 
numerous family surviving, quite euough, in 
shorti lo give it support till its old age; to 
close its eyes when it died, and to bury it 
expeditiously. 
Therefore Marat| addressing the Moun- 
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tab, frankly observed — "They call us 
drinkers of blood ; well, then, let us merit 
the name by drinking the blood of our ene- 
mies*' (thereby meaning the Girondists, 
liberal as they were). " Let us," he added, 
" slay them upon their benches, the theatre 
of their crimei^.'V Iti these cannibal-counsels, 
Robespierre and Danton, though heartily 
hating Fami dupeuple, gave him encourage- 
ment* They backed him on the principle of 
giving rope. They trusted to the fickleness 
of the people, thinking that the insensate and 
ignoble idol of the day would tumble at last 
' from his shrine. And they hoped that he, 
having first destroyed the Girondists, and 
then destroyed himself, would leave a fine 
field for them. Yet they did not intend to 
enjoy a divided pre-eminence. They were 
not for a partnership. Not at all Oh no ! 
each thought himself secure of an easy 
conquest over his rival — Danton by his brute 
buUying ; Robespierre by his philosophical 
flippancy. Having Robespierre and Dan- 
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ton*s eupporty Marat ^grev. dpwnrigbt, di9- 
a^preeable;. insomuch,' tbat nobody, lifced 
4iim, -except tbe ba6e8t\6f tAie^ ias p^uple^ 
.among the} tstterdemaiiQns oi the 'Fauboui^ 
St* Antoin^^.and even thejr weire not .very 
aiaunch fii^nds of ^^the fici^nd of the peo- 
ple;:" in witness wheredf, we adduce the 
fi^wing/;UttIeady«siture.-r*-One daj Marat 
-was taking a stroU widi^ a body-giiai^ — ^for 
be .tpo. had a .body-guard^ {consisting . of 
ttxo .faattalionsy or theceabouts, of the . tatter** 
;demaU6iis'afore8akl-^wliieaGeneral.W 
jBiann, eoliis^alone'^met the procession. 
The general owed Marat a. grudge: for 
aJNisfng him ; ^o^ in spite of the bodyrgwdi 
ii^.seiased the oppoi^innlty^ seising Mar^t top 
by Uie arm^ and thwacked and wangt him, 
• most unsparingly, wkh the fldt of his sabre. 
:The.bodj^4piardv take^ aback :by the bold"* 
aeas o£ the act». obfuscated by the bdlUaney 
oCthejregimeotals, and^ jieriilips, denrousof 
sedngthe.qpori^ veiy qniedyi«tto wed (heir 
^oead to. soffer ^is ing|oiuma masfcyrdoitt. 
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Most folkfi.were amys^, ikbt to $ay plefifle4> 
when they' came tohearof.the.eTeilti aAd 
Louvet resolved, to. folloiw it .up by ad attiick' 
of another kind. So, next inorhing, be irrqi^ 
in his rather.{QOJii^rati^y speldung) r^idipal 
newspaper, ^sonf^thing after this /adhion ^->-^, 
*^ People, Fm gping to tell you a funny &bfe» 
which will be more pungent thaA pleasant to^ 
your fine friend^' . Marat« Suppose a hair o( 
my beard could italk, and Baid to me, ci^ off 
thy right arm^. because it has- saved thy life ^ 
cut off thy left^aisi, beeause* It hna^eapriecl 
bread to thy induth ; cut off thy head,^ be^ 
eause it bia- guided thy members off 
thy legs, because they have borne thyibody.f 
Tell me now, sovserei^ people, whether I 
should not do. better to keep ray arms, and 
my legs, and my head, and only cut off this, 
discontented'morsel of beard 2 Matat is the 
bit of the republic's beaird ! . He says; EJll, 
the generals who defeat your enemies ! Kill 
the convention which directs the empire 1 
Kill the ministers who cause the goverbmeni 
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to proceed! Kill all except me!! The 
wretch knows very well he can only be great 
by remaining alone!" When the people 
saw this, they laughed and thought it rather 
good, but nothing iurther came of it L'ami 
du peuple was, we believe, for the moment, 
unavenged in this case also; still, it is ex- 
tremely probable that Marat was thereby 
rendered more impatient for his revenge, 
until he got it, and more relentless in its 
execution when it came within his reach. 
Nay, we think, we may even go a step far- 
ther^ and offer it as our opinion, that both 
these annoyances tended, remotely, to acoe^ 
lerate the demagogue's triumph ; and in this 
way. — ^Those members of the convention^ 
who were most troubled by his tom-foolerias 
and brutal atrocities^ emboldened by the sue-' 
cess and impunity of these minor attacks, 
conceived the idea that he might be safely 
assailed in a much more serious manner. 
They thought it would be very nobby to 
take the bull by the horns, and they accord-^ 
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ingly demanded a decree of accusation to be 
issued against him. The decree was issued 
accordingly ; whereupon, this piece of human 
deformity appealed to bis friends, who did 
not desert him, fon after all said and done, 
be was the most thorough-going liberal they 
bad yet discovered. They completely ac- 
quitted him; and, what was more, they 
decreed him a triumph, which they at once 
proceeded to give him. They enthroned him 
upon the buckler of sedition; the flower- 
women despoiled their posies to weave him a 
chaplet of laurels, and that sort of things 
wlulst some of the men raised him on their 
shoulders, so that the people might 
him. They then commenced their march 
towards the convention,Marat, comfortably or 
uncomfortably, seated above all his friends, 
and proclaiming, at the top of his voice, " It 
i« the people who crown themselves on my 
hisad. May all heads, that would stick thenN 
selves above the heads of the people, sooi> 
fall at mtf command T The cortege moved 
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oQ, swelled .'out by «ecesBion8 from thei^ 
peuple, nfhitbi endowed it with prodtgiouQ 
pletbora^iwlmevet |;be locality wils favours 
able^to the^deTdo^ifieiit 'of ita ample.vpror 
portionart vrUl^: it- severely tested : 
aqueezabiiily ^ the c^ppoent part& in 
those iiiore»!BtraHeti^ thoroughSlre^^ siH^ 
aa LittIe«»Kttigb^Ridei>^treet) or (pfrea^UlMsh; 
taffrXiane/ vjiick Jt bMl' to permealte on itft 
route to the^RueSaint'fionQii^. Wben ^th^ 
proce88ion;go((lhere>>for>a jkiine it coifVl p^ 
ceed no iustben'; For: thfe miasket-woiiEieiiy 
there assemUed^ ^dedared they, tmi^t coi^^ 
tnfaute thfiit qwta to < the . honors otyA» 
day. In vat9 > iMatal Cried :--r-amid8t tb^ 
loud huzzahs.ofr those Around himt "My, 
fHeads, sfMure. nie^ spal^e my sensibility 1 
I hove done too littb for the peoplew Th^ 
honor me too much." The markets-women^ 
would not spare him or his sensibility*. 
They were determined to honor him atill 
more. They had got bouquets rei^dy fi^r 
htm^ and those he must have.. So ihnj 
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coyered him, and his throne, and his shield, 
and his bearers, and everything near him 
with the most luxuriant garlands, and 
graceful festoons of exuberant foliage. 
Indeed to such an extent did they carry 
their generosity, that his head, his shoulders, 
his arms, his body, his legs, his patched coat, 
his dirty linen, his dirtier face, his open 
breast, his greasy hair, his muddy boots, all 
disappeared like ^'Jack in the green at 
May day.'* The troop then continued their 
march arriving in due time at the con- 
vention. They boldly entered, and defiled 
through the centre of the house, thereby 
defiling it more completely than ever it had 
been defiled before. Once again in his place, 
chuckling over his gladsome postliminy, 
Marat soliloquised in the presence of all, in 
ominous tones. I have the Girondists and 
Brissotites now. I have them safe. They, 
too, shall go in triumph, but only to the 
guillotine." 

When he left the convention, he was 
o 
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again saluted by cries of " Vive V^mA.iu 
peuple^*^ which^ however, were, not to bis 
taste half so spicy as " Mortaux. GirandinSt* 
which followed, and were the mustard and 
cayenne of this political ragout. • 

The unmitigated liberals, after the ac- 
quittal of Marat, grew more clamorous than 
ever. And it soon became a question whether 
they were to have everything their own way, 
or whether other people were to have some 
voice in the management of the republic. 
This question gave rise to new divisions, 
new factions, new conspiracies. And among 
the most enthusiastic of the movement men 
was Hebert, the author of the famous, or, 
properly speaking, thi^ infamous Pere 
Duchesne. He was arrested, being deemed 
too dangerous a character by the other 
party to be allowed to go at large. His 
arrest, however, hastened the crisis ^hey 
were desirous to avoid. Repeated emeutes 
took place, which ended in the proscription 
of the Girondists. Marat leading his bat- 

j 
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talions, armed with cannon^ to the very 
doors of the conTention^ demanded and ex* 
torted from the terrified members the decree 
which sealed the downfal of the ordinary 
common-place radical revolutionists. Many 
of the party were banished ; many brought 
to the guillotine; and among the latter was 
poor Madame Roland, who had taken so 
much pains to foster the liberalism of the 
revolution. 

The queen, Marie Antoinette, perished 
by the guillotine about the same time, but 
Marat was not allowed to gloat over any of 
these victims. For shortly after the pro- 
scription of the Girondists, one Charlotte 
Corday, though strongly infected with 
liberal principles, took the . liberty of 
opening the jugular of Fami du peuple 
in order to prevent a greater efiiision of 
blood. 

The liberal Duke of Orleans, Philippe 
Egalite, though he had infamously attested 
his ultra^liberalism by the most unnatural 

o2 
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disregard for the ties of consanguinity, found 
out, to his cost, at this period^ that he was 
not considered quite up to the mark. He 
lost his head : and was thus placed on a 
level with the royalists who had lost theirs 
previously. 

The management of the republic, which, 
a short time ago, had been shared by the 
commune, the ministry, and the conven- 
tion, now fell into the hands of certain com- 
mittees, to wit, the Committee of Public 
Safety, and the Committee of General 
Safety. Among these, Barrere, Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, Couthon, CoUot d*Herbois, 
and Billaud-Varennes, took prominent 
parts. They, in short, directed the whole re- 
volutionary power. And though styled 
the Committees of Safety, they secured 
nothing but death and destruction— death 
to the commune — death to the foes of the 
mountain — death to the mountain— and 
finally death to themselves. They likewise 
destroyed the Christian calendar, it being 
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highly offensive, not to say dangerous, to 
their republican principles. They remo- 
deUed the week, making it consist of ten 
days instead of seven: they also changed 
the names of the months. And that none of 
the latter might show any aristocratical 
pride, they made them all equal, giving to 
each just thirty days. By this division the 
months could not complain, or be jealous of 
one another; but it thus happened that 
there were five days in the year which did 
not belong to any of the months. These 
were made public property, without regard 
to the months from which they were filched: 
and they were termed Sans culoiteides/* 
or Ides without breeches* 

They next abolished public worship. For, 
they said, it was not enough for a regene- 
rate nation to have dethroned earthly kings, 
unless she stretched out the arm of defiance 
towards those whom superstition repre- 
sented as having dominion elsewhere. 
Thus getting rid of the old religion, they 
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introduced a ne^^ pne^o^ tl^eir ,pwn^ which 
was the worship of reason. The goddess 
whereof^ they personified by a dancing-girl, 
whose personal, rather than mental, charm;s 
had allured a good many on previous occa- 
sions. They next destroyed the sanctity of 
marriage, turning the ceremonial into a 
matter of such liberal convenience, that 
Sophie Amoult, the actress, described it as 
the sacrament of adultery. Hebert, Chau^ 
motte, and Anarchy Clootz, with others of 
the commune, had been first and forenH>st 
in working these last«-named innovatjlons. 
And they had, in their advocacy of ^hem, 
given utterance to infernal sentiments of 
such appalling devilry as shocked even their 
liberal co*adjutors. And the latter accord- 
ingly seized upcm that fact as a, ground of 
accusation against them, pi^otesting that 
such liberalism was too diabolical, even for 
the latitude of republican radicals. There- 
upon the leaders of the commune were 
thrown into gaol, and shortly afterwards iune-> 
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teen of them were put to deaths there being 
divers reasons^ good^ bad, or indifferent, 
why they should travel the same way by 
which they had cruelly seiit so many before 
them. ... 

'Noi^ came the tug "of war between 
Robespierre and Danton. By th^" last 
dfearance, most of their remaining" second- 
rate competitors had been eliminated. The 
circle of rivals had been' considerably dimi- 
nished; and the two great opposition shavers, 
if not^klone in their envy; were brought into 
iftore prbmiitent contrast than ever before. 
Danton now resoli^ed to hav^ a shy at old 
Robespierre^, but just ai^ he had malde up 
his mind, he found hithself, like any poor 
and powefless^ et-noble, in the hands of the 
&ta?lictors.' 

6amille Desmdulins,^ the Aristophanes of 
the devolution, who had studied comedy 'all 
his life, and Westermann — who, as we have 
secln, when he spanked Fami du peupt^^ eii- 
joyed a farce sometimes— both acted painfiil 
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parts in the tragedy which ended with Dan- 
ton's exit from the stage. Yes! Danton» 
Camille Desmoulins, Westermann> La Croix, 
Herault de Sechelles, and Fabre d'Eglantine^ 
all went together to the guillotine. After 
they were despatched, another decimation 
among the Jacobin ranks was brought about 
by Robespierre under pretence of his life 
being endangered, but in reality for the sole 
purpose of further securing his own pre- 
eminence. And, with this object in view, he 
attempted to engraft upon the atheism then 
in vogue, a piece of fanatical mysticism more 
gross than any superstition which had ever 
debased the corrupt religion that had before 
prevailed— need we say that we allude to the 
worship of himself and Catherine Theos, 
and Dom Gerle? Most folks have heard of 
Madame Catherine's drawing-room, where 
the mysterious rites were performed, and of 
the three magnificent fauteuUs therein; one 
for the lady as la mere du Pire etemel;** 
one for Robespierre ^^le Jils de FEtre 
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supreme and one for DomGerle " le fils de 
Dieu" As is well known^ the mummery 
there enacted was impious beyond all ex- 
pression; so for more reasons than one^ we 
shall not attempt to describe it. Slaughter 
and superstition, butchery and blasphemy, 
were now the daily manifestations of Robes- 
pierre's life. The foes of the mountain were 
demolished, the commune was laid low, the 
mountain itself was shorn of its goodly pro- 
portions, and the whole convention began to 
look very thin. Most men now saw pretty 
plainly, that if Robespierre and his tools were 
not shelved soon every body else would be: 
and so every body else, the convention in- 
cluded, took courage to resist the assassins. 
A decree was accordingly pronounced against 
them; and, one fine morning, they found 
themselves cooped up in the city-hall, with 
a crowd of assailants outside, and no friends. 
Whereupon, like a nest of scorpions— which 
turn their stings on each other and on them- 
selves when they can do no better—these 
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amiable radicals began tumbling one another 
about in the madness of despair and the 
ferocity of hopeless p^dlfSom They began 
throwing Okie ittibther "from llie windows^ at 
the sasie time stilbUd^-and' shoc^g with 
the utmost fury and the direst imprec&tions. 
And thus/likef wdH^^ ih their kir, fbul 
bloody mutSated; dcfsjiairin^y and yet- net 
able 'to die; wfere they discovferfed by their 
assailants vrhRn ati eilti^ance Mras^ Netted. 
Robespierre, who'^ad b^efn%h(yt in'-iihe jaw 
by himself— or somebody else-^wils ' found 
with a dirty cl6th tied about his shlrtteti^ 
chin. The wretches half dead as they 'wierfe, 
haTing^ first been' takeh to the convention^ 
wei*^ i^mittddf t&'the tendW mercies^ Vtf the 
giiittotih^. As they weiit klong thteywefe 
oVerwheMed the ^3Ceci^1i6h* of the 
ctowd/ Robeftpferre, ih partictila^/wU^ the 
object of «cbritfi*^»iAfdignatten.^ ' He also 
ehdt^ed cdrpUreal^ punishment peculiarly 
his own, Foifthe cloth, ^ifch^^had h^t prfe- 
viOiisl^Ueeti r^oV^ fttmt. his mhxnd, wto 
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torn away the executioper, wl^h caused 
the shattered jaw to drop; and the mangled 
brute yelled out in an agony of torture that 
was horrible to witness. 

This was the culminating point of French 
liberaUsm. It afterwards displayed itself in 
a variety of ways^ moulding the government 
into a variety of forms, and working a va« 
riety of minor abominations ; but neverthe*' 
less, from this time forth, it drew in its 
horns and* concealed its more repulsive 
features. 

In condmioD^ we may renMnir^ that the 
movements of the French revoldtionary 
liberals put us in mind of the restless acti* 
vity observable among the intnates of a 
drop of water, as seen through the oxy-hy- 
drogen microscope. Many of our reiidera 
have doubtless witnessed an exhibition of 
this sort. They have seen the u^y' aninial- 
culums, of every shape darting up,'or plung- 
ing down: one while, as it would seem, 
merely to benefit by the ezerdse; at 
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another, to escape a pursuer ; at another to 
OTcrtake and devour some helpless victim. 
And if the readers aforesaid have been long 
and patient observers, they may have no- 
ticed some insatiable bloodthirsty monsters 
lose not a moment in following up the deglu- 
tition of one poor wretch by the mutilation 
or destruction of another, until by and bye 
the gorbellied rascals, larger than their fel- 
lows to begin with, have become repulsively 
gigantic by reason of their bloody banquet- 
ings. And finally as if the appetite were 
sharpened by what ought rather to have 
satisfied it, the dons, disdaining all meaner 
prey, have at last waged war among them- 
selves, and fought and eaten up each other; 
until only three or four huge horrible heroes 
remained among the lilliputians, Uke tritons 
among the minnows. 

We think no one can have observed this 
aquatic cannibalism without feelings of inef- 
fable disgust. But it strikes us that this 
scene of restless movement, of weary tur- 
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moil, of jealous rivalry, of eager pursuit, of 
anxious flight, of fierce contention, of 
deadly strife, of merciless destruction, con- 
tains an epitome of the doings of the revo- 
lutionary liberals ; and yet we believe there 
are some who applaud the men-monsters 
that desolate a kingdom, while they shud- 
der at the brutality of the unreasoning 
Marats and Robespierres that disturb a 
drop of water! 
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CHAP. XII. 

y q prfe oit Bonaparte, 

A Liberal ^fter the manner of Julius 
Ciesar^ he found a republic which he quickly 
transmogrified into an empire. 

He for a time domineered Ofer France, 
and tried to make France domineer over 
the world. 

He new-modelled several governments, 
turning republics into monarchies, or turning 
out kings from their kingdoms; and, in the 
true spirit of nepotism, placing members of 
his own family on the thrones which be had 
thus either raised or vacated. 

For instance — for we do not wish to make 
vague assertions to the disparagement of 
any liberal^ be he never so great— -Napoleon 
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installed his own brolheF Joseph, as King 
of Naples and Sicily, havii^ first kicked 
out Ferdinand^ the rightfiil oecopttil. 
Shortly afterwards he extinguished the 
republic of Holland, hy making his brother 
Louis^ King of the dikes and ditches. Subse- 
quently, having spoiled the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel, and. the Duke of Brunswick, of 
their possessions, under the pretence that 
they liked blue Prussians better than French 
beans, he created out of these (and some 
other) districts, the kingdom of Westphalia, 
which he put under the sovereignty of his 
brother Jerome. Lucca was transformed 
into a principality and given to Elisa, his 
sister, and her husband, BaciocchL Swe* 
den, he handed over to Bemadotte, a rela- 
tion by marriage. His brother Joseph, he 
promoted from the kingdom of Naples to 
that of Spain, and into the throne which 
thus became vacant, he was pleased to ad^ 
mit his ''dearly beloved cousin, Joachim 
Murat, Grand Duke of Berg.*' 
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All these things— -and morei were done 
by the Corsican Soldier , who had been the 
obedient^ humble servant of Citizens Dantonj 
Robespierre^ and brothers. 

In most other particulars^ Napoleon 
strongly resembled Caesar and CromweU, 
whom we have noticed before, at some 
length. Let^ therefore, the prolixity be- 
stowed upon them, be considered as supple- 
mentary to this memoir, and an all-sufficient 
conclusion to the present chapter. 
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Thus far had we written, when the French 
Revolution of February, 1848, produced a 
great sensation through all the countries of 
Europe. We ourselves were very much 
startled by it. And, for a length of time 
we put the drag upon our pen, and came 
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to a dead lock, wishing to see what might 
be the Tesidt of events so aiolneiitous aad 
stcibning (thad to speak) as were those wfaidi 
capsized the juvenile dynasty^ of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and therieby threw the whole^oivifiBied 
World into an ecstacy of astomshment. 

VFe carefolly watched the progress t)f 
liberalism as developed by the proceedings 
of the neighbouring cotintries. Ahd, for 
some weeks, i<re remained in a state of db* 
agreeable dubiosity as to whether we shotdd, 
or Aould not, avail otirselves of the saymgs 
imd doings of French liberals, when me 
should come to speak of the manifestations 
of liberalism in the pi*6sent day. Bearmg 
in nnnd, however, the incontestable truth 
that cotemporary historians are not always 
to be trusted, seeing they are often biassed, 
if not misled, by the feelings and opinions of 
the time being, and also remembering we 
had only newspaper reports to depend upon 
as guides to such a history, we deemed it 
advisable not to say anything about the 
p 
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French liberals who haVe so lately dis- 
tinguished themselves. We accordingly 
began^ continued, and ended the third divi- 
sion of our inquiries, without in the least 
troubling ourselves (except incidentally) 
about our Gallican neighbours; although 
we have no doubt, if we had accurately 
considered the characters of Proudhon, 
Raspail, and their fellows, we might have 
presented a very striking parallel between 
certain persons of the present day, and cer-> 
tain others who flourished in the time of 
Robespierre. We feel tolerably confident, 
however, that our readers will be able to 
draw the parallel for themselves, and there- 
fore we shall leave them do so, trusting that 
our history will lose nothing by the forbear- 
ance which we thus evince. Yet we cannot 
allow the recent disturbances in France, and 
other parts of Europe, to pass over without 
making some use of them, although it be 
only by ofFermg a few general observations 
thereon. This, we suppose will be allowed 
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by all parties to be but reasonable. And we 
assure the reader we shall make a very rea* 
sonable use of the materials thus put within 
our reach. In short we shall invite atten* 
tion to the recent kick-ups abroad , only so 
far as to show that the genius of liberalism 
is much the same now> as it was in the 
palmy days of the guillotine. We shall 
merely request our readers to note the fact, 
that there are some^ among the red repub- 
licans of 1848, who entertain the same 
blood-thirsty^ licentious^ and impious notions 
as those which were entertained by the out- 
and-outers who butchered Louis the Six- 
teenth. And in doing this, we feel relieved 
from a doubt which sorely oppressed us 
when we were engaged in recounting the 
exploits of the French republicans of 1790. 
For we then had some misgivings as to 
whether we were justified in citing those 
/aeinora as legitimate examples of what 
might be expected at the hands of rampant 
liberalism, in any civilised country^ in the 
p2 
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middle of the nineteenth centory. For our 
own party we are perfectly satisfied on this 
point; and we feel bdt little doabt that aH 
our readers, who will give themselves the 
trouble to look into the facts, will agree with 
us that there are now in France those, who, 
if they had the power, would gladly repeat 
all the horrora of the first revolution. If so, 
it will be admitted that we are perBsctly 
right in bringing forward the Gironde, the 
Jacobins, the Cordeliers, and the Mountain 
as fair specimens of what ultra-liberalram is 
able to produce. 

In our account of French liberals we 
omitted to record the tragical fate of the 
Princess Lamballe. For that, we hoped, 
was not an atrocity which could justly be 
laid to the charge of liberalism. We 
thought it was referable rather to individual 
brutality. But we now entertain a doubt 
whether we should not set it down to the 
account of out-and-out liberal principles. 
We are inclined to think we ought. And we 
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are led to this conclusion by the fiendish mur- 
ders in 1848, We mean the assassinations of 
General Auerswald, and Prince Lychnowski 
at Frankfort'; of Count Lamberg at Pesth; 
and Count Latour at Vienna ; of Count Rossi^ 
and the Editor o£ II Labaro^' at Rome. 
Tbese^ at least, were all of Ihem victims 
offiered by the sanguinary priests of libe- 
ralism on the altars of their darling divi- 
nity. The atrocious indignities to which the 
lifeless bodies of moat of these unfortunate 
men were subjected^ at the hands of their 
fellow citizens^ prove beyond all question^ 
that those revolting massacres, which one 
would fain have regarded as the unaided 
crimes of a single, demon, were not only con* 
nived at, but were also countenanced and 
approved^ by large numbers of the extreme 
liberal party- For at Rome, in particular, 
the cool manner in which the assem- 
bly proceeded with its business after the 
announcement of the murder of Rossi, on 
the very threshold of the senate*house. 
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and the wild chorus of the multitude outside 
as they sang, — 

Benedetta quella mano 
Clie il tiranno pugnalb." 

plainly manifested a most culpable indif- 
ference, on the part of the " grave and reve- 
rend signers *' on the one hand, as also a 
most savage glee on the part of " the people'* 
on the other. 

Bless the hand that stabbed the tyrant! '* 
Such was their chant. And who was the 
tyrant? The pope's liberal prime-minister; 
— a man who must have been, according to 
all accounts, a highly respectable liberal; 
for he had been tutto a tutti; everything to 
everybody, all things by turns and nothing 
long. Had they tried him till the middle of 
next week^ they might have deemed him a 
paragon of perfection; — the best liberal in 
Rome since the age of Pompey and Cras-* 
sus. Why then did they kill him? If the 
liberals make free with the life of such a 
man, what, minister can ever think himself 
safe? 
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PART III. 



Moi^ERN Developments of the Liberal 
Character. 



Haying endeavoured to redeem our promise 
of presenting the reader with divers speci- 
mens of individual liberals^ furnished by 
different periods of the world's history^ we 
are now, in the third and last place, to de- 
vote a few chapters to our liberal cotem- 
poraries. 

But, in order to avoid needless acerbity 
and personality, we shall abstain from dwell- 
ing upon the individual characters of the 
great guns of the present day. Yet, as we 
propose to discuss the subject with less 
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generality and greater particularity than we 
did in the first division of our work^ we 
shall now endeavour to portray individual 
characters, or phases of liberalism, though 
we meddle not with the characters or faces 
of individual liberals; and that the now 
sketches (without containing anything of 
recognizable perscmality) may bear some- 
thing of the impress of present reality, 
the several phases of liberalism, that we are 
about to examine, will be viewed by us 
chiefly in referMce to actual events of recent 
occurrence. We say of recent (and not 
present) occurrence, because we think we 
may be able to speak with stricter impaF- 
tiality of things past, although they be (xdy 
paula past, than of things instantly present^; 
and it is our earnest desire, in all respect^ 
to discharge our duty as an impartial his- 
torian. 
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CHAP. I. 
The Liberal in Social Life. 

When it is remembjered that the essence of 
poUtical liberalisia is intense selfishness^— a 
fact abundantly evident from a review of the 
aptual-r-nat imaginary*--flpecimeiis contained 
in the foregoing pages^ — the careful obaemr 
is prepared for what he may .have to remark 
in the social developments of tj)e liberal. 

Fortunately^ hoiiever» it by no means 
uoiversaDy happens, that the political liberal 
is also a liberal in social life. It is only the 
reftUy unmitigated liberal who, in the ordi*- 
nary walks of daily existence^ bears abou^ 
with him the charaeteriatiea of his political 
personality. 

We shall not^ thereforci trouble the reader 
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with any very extended comments on this 
heady for we are deeply impressed with the 
conviction^ that it is always unphilosophical, in 
the highest degree, to draw general conclu- 
sions from particular premises : and, in the 
present instance, it might be very unjust, as 
well as unphilosophical, to predicate of a 
whole class what can be truly said of, per- 
haps, only some individuals in it ; therefore, 
while speaking of the social developments of 
the Uberal, we shall merely glance at a few 
of the more salient points which are most 
frequently observable. 

Now^ one of the notable features of the 
Uberali in every^day life, is the wonderful 
pliancy and versatility of opinion which he 
displays on all occasions, where his flexibility 
of sentiment will cost him nothing. Pro- 
vided you don't touch his pocket, or directly 
or indirectly attack his political opinions^ or 
impugn his theoretical crotchets, you cannot 
fail to be struck with his chameleon-like 
power of adapting the tone of his ideas to 
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yours^ if you are tSte-a-t^te with him ; or to 
those which prevail^ if the assembly be more 
numerous. 

Next to this agreeable faculty we may 
place the remarkable sang frtAd with which 
he contradicts himself; eating his own words^ 
or giving the lie to them by his actions^ 
when he finds that what he did say, agreeth 
not with what he does thinks upon anything 
that really interests him. One or two exam- 
ples of this may not be considered imperti>- 
nenty except, perhaps, by some self- con- 
victed liberal, who may chance to put th6 
cap on. If this should happen, we hope he 
will forgive us ; but whether he will or not, 
we must venture to tell him that, some years 
ago, we were speaking with a staunch Pro- 
testant liberal about the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, and our companion said he cer- 
tainly did blame the Duke of Wellington 
very much for supporting that measure. 
This, no doubt, was the good fellow's honest 
unsophisticated opinion; but, during the 
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same conversation, the editor of a country 
paper, pul^lished in the neighbourhood, 
called and joined us. This man was a rather 
long-headed liberal, and was reckoned very 
first-rate thereabouts. He said he consi- 
dered the BeUef Bill one of the best lhing« 
the Wellington adminititratiop ha^ ever done, 
it was the Jirat plucky inrocul into the old 
con$iituiim. Thereupon, the other liberal 
turned tail at once, saying he thought it wajs 
a good thing too* Again, we know several 
liberals wbo^ until within the last few months 
(April, 1848), never knew when they had 
sufficiently , abu6^4 ^be Jews ; calling 
Moshes," a cheat, a pickpocket, a swindler, 
a double-distilled diddler, and a knave not 
to be trusted where he could not be seen, yet 
they now cpooie forward, and energetically 
vociferate that ^'Moshes*' is not a knave, 
but a strictly hoiiorable man. Here, how^ 
ever, we are trenching upon politics ; turn 
we then to another example of a different 
kind. A libejcal friend of ours was one day 
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holding forth eloquently, upon the sul^ect 6f 
woman's intellectual powers;— we don't know 
whether he did not go «o far as to deol^ 
diat aH women were superior, in point of 
mind, to all men ; bathe certainly said, that 
most women were ; and he beliered the intet* 
lectual quaUties of women, geiierally, were 
vastly under-rated ; wben^, after a while, the 
conversation changed, and a lady> '^o was 
about as clever as any of the party, uniibr* 
ttmately ccmvicted him of ignorance on some 
inatter, in the presence 6f the assembled 
guests* He felt that he had no answer on 
the merits, and being struck all of a heap, 
and thus rendered absolutely oblivious of 
his by-gone compliments, he was equally 
iree and liberal in expressing a directly 
opposite sentiment ; which he did, without 
any kind of circumlocution, by making use 
of the plain and simple formula — Madam, 
you are a fool !" 

Another curious feature in the social, no 
leas than the political, idiosyncracy of the 
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liberal, is the extreme facility with which he 
will sacrifice truth and principle to his 
notions of expediency. Thus, for example, 
suppose yourself, and a liberal, and two 
other persons in company together; andinthe 
course of conversation you say that 3 and 5 
make 8, and the other two persons, having 
different ideas of arithmetic firom yours, take 
issue with you upon the point, and assert 
that 3 and 5 make 6; you appeal to the 
liberal for his opinion. He knows, as well 
as you, that the two persons are wrong, and 
you right ; but his notions of expediency, 
and the profound conviction which he enter* 
tdns, that the few should yield to the many, 
prevent him from giving a candid, straight- 
forward opinion upon the question, and he 
answers you in this way : " My good friend, 
you must not strain these matters too far. 
Doubtless you have good reasons for saying 
that 3 and 5 make 8, and my other friends 
also have, doubtless, good reasons for saying 
that 3 and 5 make 6 ; therefore, I should 
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recommend both parties to agree in saying 
that 3 and 5 make 7 ; and if you can't do 
that, I should recommend you, my old boy, 
to concede the point, in order to prevent its 
being further agitated." 

When speaking of the liberal's general 
characteristics, we had occasion to offer a 
few remarks upon ^ love of theorizing, and 
we then adverted also to his penchant for 
fanciful analogies. In performance of the 
conditional promise we at that time made, 
we shall now say a few words more upon the 
latter point. Whether it is that the liberal 
deUghts in uttering out-of-the-way proposi- 
tions, or whether it is that he possesses 
eccentric powers of ratiocination, we do not 
pretend to determine; but, however that 
may be, we have, times out of number, 
observed as a fact (account for it as you like) 
that the liberal very commonly displays a 
singularity in the process of mental obstetri- 
.cation, which is peculiarly his own. What- 
ever his conceptions may be (and they are 
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odd enough sometimeB), he delivers hhns^ 
in a manner Uiat would occur to very feis 
who are not liberals. As a cajse in pointy 
we submit the following :-^Some few years 
back, haying the advantage of a liberJ 
Mend, by being initiated into the mysteries 
of the electrotype before he was, we ex^ 
plained to him, as clearly as we could, tfas 
ttiachinery and the proces3« This done, he 
repli^ that he quite comprehended the 
whole affair, and, — though not a mathemati^ 
oian by profession, which might perhaps have 
explained the curious mental phenomenon 
-^be added that he thought the whole wass 
very like a right-angled equilateral triangte ; 
and he forthwith began comparing the 
porotis jar and its contents, with one side of 
the triangle, the outer jar and its c^ontdlfls, 
with another side, and the connecting wire 
with the hypotentse or the base. The ^tto* 
logy was, we suppose, perfectly clear to hhn, 
though to us it was most extremely obscttte. 
Many of our readers have doubtless faeArd 
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of a certain ingenious person's notable idea 
^bout extracting sunbeams from cucumbers^ 
because sunshine enters so largely into their 
production^ Whether the person who started 
this curious notion was really a liberal or 
not^ we can hardly venture to say; but we 
should think most likely he was. For the 
fancy teeming, as it does, much more richty 
with moonshine than the cucumbers with 
sunshine, either is, or ought to be, a splendid 
specimen of a liberal theoretical crotchet. 
However, it will, at any rate, answer the 
purposes of illustration equally as well as a 
more indubitable result of the mental pecn-* 
liarities we are recording. It is just the 
tloDg we should expect to notice and is 
exactly like a hundred others we have 
noticed in the liberal, but have now 
forgotten. 

Perhaps we have been unfortunate in the 
class of liberals with whom it has been our 
lot to have had intercourse ; but, it has often 
struck us, that in money matters, and matters 

Q 
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of business, the liberal is very close-fisted 
and something of a skin-flint occasionally; 
For this, however, we are disposed to make 
every allowance, as we verily believe the 
majority of liberals are nearly always hard 
up." If therefore, in their arduous task of 
endeavouring to make ends meet, they 
should seem a little near, they ought not to 
be censured unmercifully. And entertaining 
this opinion, our feelings on witnessing ah 
act of unworthy parsimony committed by a 
needy liberal, are very different from those 
which we experience when we observe a 
similar meanness perpetrated by a long- 
pursed tory. The indignation aroused in 
the one case, subsides into something like 
contempt, perhaps even pity, in the other 
' — so that, in a measure, we commiserate the 
(seemingly) sordid liberal, and say that he is 
not much to be blamed, when we consider the 
difference between being up in the world, 
and down in the ditto. And this brings us 
to the last remarks we have to make on this 
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part of the subject — to wit — that sometimes 
a full-blown liberal will, all at once, assume 
the appearance of a confirmed tory; and 
vice versd, we may as frequently perceive a 
red-hot tory suddenly undergo a metem- 
psychosis which converts him into a very 
highly respectable hberal. These changes 
are not so uncommon as might be imagined. 
But we do not think they are often the 
result of argument, either on the one side oif 
the other, or that they are brought about by 
ntere intellectual conviction; they fire mucl^ 
more generally produced by a change , of 
circumstances. For all persons allow there 
is a vast difference . between going up hil| 
and going down; and we submit, (of course 
with much deference to those who think 
differently,) that the. fact of a man*s being a 
liberal is prima facie proof of his going in 
the one direction; aud the fact of his being 
an anti-liberal is equally good^ presumptive 
evidence of his going in the other. 



q2 
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CHAP. IL 
The Liberal in Public lAfe. 

Hereik we propose to notke afew of the 
carious peculiarities of the Uberal as .dt»* 
played by him, not only in public life proper^ 
but also in quasi public life* That is to say: 
we shall take htm as we find hhn in^ any 
large assembly; whether it be the great 
council of the !fealm, a meeting in Exeter 
Hall^ an athenaeumi a mechanics' institate» 
an out-door gatherings or a court of railway 
proprietors^ or the like« In each and all of 
these^ he assumes himself to be the most 
knowing man of the whole lot. That is our 
first general observation. 

The next thing we have to reiiiark is the 
surprising love which he cherishes for clap-^ 
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trap, except when it telk against him; in 
which case he is quite as ready as anybody 
to dispense with it. Thus " no monopoly" 
has, for some years past* stood very high in 
hlA esteem; and no popery " has stood just 
as low: the former he takes to be the terse 
and comprehensive enunciation of a magni- 
fioent prmciple: the latter, he regards as 
the supreme climax of bigoted, senseless, un- 
meaning absurdity* Perhaps few pers^, 
except those who hare studied the tibeiral 
character with diat degree of Attention which 
has marked our researches, would be ready 
to admit the general and yery close connec- 
tion whith exists between cli^p-trap and 
fiberalism. To us, however, who have made 
the liberal our careful study, the fiict is 
dliimdantly manifest. The admirable tSjCt 
with which he uses it to lead others by the 
Mse, is really beautiful, and is only equalled 
|iy the witching effect it has upon hunself» 
when employed by odiers of his brethren for 
tiie same purpose. 
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For an example we beg leave to cite the 
following: 

One day we attended a general meeting of a 
railway company, which is dependent^ for its 
fraffici to some extent, upon certain steam-: 
boats belonging to different proprietors. At-^ 
tention having been directed to the steam-r 
boats aforesaid, one shareholder addressed tbc^ 
meeting upon the arrangements made by the 
railway company with the several boat com-: 
panics, and he endeavoured to prove thai 
the railway directors gave better terms to 
some of the steam-boats than to others. 

From the very first he was listened to 
with impatience, and, in a short time, the 
interruption (very foolish we dare say) grew 
to such a pitch, that he was scarcely audible* 
In vain did he crave a brief indulgence, in 
vain did he attempt to assuage the storm 
that raged around him, until, remembering 
the political shibboleth of the noisy ones^ 
he, with marvellous dexterity, availed him-» 
self of a momentary lull .to vociferate the 
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magic words — " No monopoly I gentleihen, 
/ say — no monopoly ! " 

" Sic ait et dicto citius tumida sequora placat.'' 

: In a moment he secured the hearing pre- 
viously denied him, and if he had been 
talking " rot " befdrei he was thenceforward 
allowed^ by " the ho monopolists/' to talk 
rot a hundred-fold more rotten, for at leastr 
ten miilutes, without any demur whatever^ ; 

Being reminded of the fact, by the circum* 
stance we have just reporded, we may here 
Qbserve^en passani, that liberals at elections, 
and on other occasions, often exemplify 
tbeir principles by preventing a speaker on 
the O]^posit» side from being heard. Cat- 
calling, hissing, whistling, groaning are 
commonly had recourse to for this purpose. 
Unmitigated liberals are very prone to dis- 
tinguish themselves after this fashion* The 
same kind of thing is sometimes perpetrated 
by those who are not liberals, but very much 
morerarely. 
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, Akin to the above is a practice wherdn 
the liberal greatly delights , a practice whidif 
judging by the con aimore spirit with which 
he enters upon it;, we should think affords 
him transcendental gratification. It is this : 
to attend public meetings where he is tiot 
wanted, and there to make himself as dis^ 
agreeable as possible. Thus, if a meeting 
be convened of the persons favourable to 
any particular opinions, object^ or ihstiti»> 
tion which the hberal disapproves, he fbr- 
gets, or pretends not to know, that onljr 
inends ane invited to meet. So he attends 
too ; and, shortly after the proceedi^^ 
begin, he wishes to make a speech in diredt 
opposition to tiie vieM entertained by tlie 
bulk of the assembly. Of course he is iil^ 
allowed. Thereupon, unless turned outW 
to interloper — ^which he ought always to be| 
irfaen he thus offends — be contriv^ li)^ 
^ther about him a covey of birdi^ of the 
Ijftather, and he vehemently ineitlfts 
cock»crowing, cat-calling, and the 
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utterance of an infinite series of impertinent 
ejaculations. 

We have sometimes been amused at the 
eraftmess with which the Uberal seeks to 
diirert his friends, the people, from the <$on- 
sideration of a real grierance, the redress of 
which woidd be v&rj inconvenient to hiin» 
self. The most orthodox course of proceed* 
ing, in snch a case, is to bring prominently 
fbrward a sham grievance — «ome fanciftd 
bugbear — which, if it be anything more than 
a pure myth, does not, at all events, affiicl 
hia auditors, or their interests, any mose 
than the small end of nothing. 
* * Thus, suppose a liberal millocrat in the 
midst of an assembly of hia own people?-^ 
men, women, and chiklren*^who are just 
beguming to feel that their living capital is 
inade the pney of his dead capital; he pes* 
ceives that they have a shrewd suspidoiB 
bow things Bland, but that they have not a 
perfect appreci^ttion of all the facts; «of 
would he, for the world, that they should 
have. But how is it to be prevented ? Why, 
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only by throwing his friends (?) upon the 
wrong scent So, instead of telling them 
the plain truth, which would be to this 
effect: ^'If I were satisfied with thirty per 
eent profit, instead of fifty, and were con-' 
tent to lay by three thousand per annuihy 
and not five, you might always have a leg of 
mutton for the pot,'^ he prefers addressing 
them in this way : You can never be com- 
fortable without an extension of the fraii^ 
chise or, your miseries are the result of 
bad laws, which it is hopeless to think of 
reforming so long as those obstructives, the 
lords, exist or, " your poverty is attributa-> 
ble to the church and the bench of bishopd 
or, " you must do away with the game-laws/ 
and kill all the game, before you can have 
enough bread to eat." If he can preposses3l 
the minds of his audience in favor of any of 
e nostrums, he accounts himself happy^ 
k serves for the nonce, and post-^ 
les the clay of reckoning, so far as con- 
Mbimself. 

^Jiberal not unfrequently declaims 
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against briberyand comiptioDy at parliamen- 
tary elections. But, in this respect^ as in 
many others, a cIose-*-or indeed a not very 
close — observer will detect a slight discre- 
pancy between his sayings and doings ; in 
jBhort, so often has this lamentable inconsist- 
ency fallen under oui* notice, that we are 
disposed to think that, in nine cases out of 
ten, when the liberal explodes with virtuous 
indignation, it is because the grapes are 
sour* And so (with some di£Sdence certainly) 
we venture the assertion that the hberal^ 
generally speakings finds bribery out of his 
teach, but otherwise very agreeable. 

Some liberals, greedy after fame, and not 
quite so chary as some of their brethren 
about the cost of it, support a general pro* 
test against an unpopular impost by their 
individual resistance; church-rates, in par* 
ticiilar, they are very apt to oppose in this 
manner. They neglect, postpone, refuse, 
resist the payment thereof so long, ^that the 
collector is, at length, obliged to put in an 
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execution* They stoically submit to the 
sale and removal of their goods— at least 
such part of them as- may be required to 
satisfy the demand-r^and then, upon the 
strength of this sacrifice, they det up ^ 
martyrs at every public meeting they attend* 
Indeed, some liberab, of a very high tone 
of feeling, have carried this kind of sentunent 
so fiup as actually, steadily and stubbord^ 
lo refuse the repayment of the overplus 
value of the goods^ when a spicy article 
has realised mone than was required. Very 
lately ire heaid of one indimdual who had a 
fineWlu^^aujrfeedii^boardconfisealjed, and 
sold for sev^al pounds more than the sum 
due from him, after paymait of all empeipoK^i 
and he would not repeive thedifforenoer-^nM 
he ; he would not have any part in the pto- 
eeeds of plunder; tihey might as well coine 
and knock |iis house about his ears witb a 
buge howitoer, ay, aiid take away 
aSA(k and stone «bPiM; the^ place ; the oppres-* 
si(Hi wo^Id not be greater | he^ at Isast^ 
should not deem it so; and, therefore, if 
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they did all that, he should not care, as he 
should be a more affecting victim of the 
thievish hierarchy. This is a dodge upon 
the model of our old hero, Pisistratus, who, 
as we have already seen, rushed into the 
Athenian haymarket, claiming democratic 
sympathy by the ostentatious disj^y of self- 
inflicted iigwies. 

As to. the opinions which the liberal pro- 
pounds before large audietnoes, vre have 
litde' to repiark in diis jUace,' fbr they are 
mostly of Uie staple got up by the liberal 
newdpaper*scribe, of whoih we are abouKfto 
speak; and, in treatilig of him, we riiall he 
able to off€^ a few salnj^les of the faUacids 
and ridiculous rigmarole emptoyed by . the 
hberal orator, as they are cut and dried for 
him by his fraternal colleague, the scribe. 

We need scarcely add, that dodges of 
every kind» be they great or be they small, 
which any public speaker condescends to 
employ, are all well known, and turned to 
account, by the liberal orator. 
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CHAP. III. 

Tke Liberal Newapaper^Scrihe. 

Newspaper-scribes, of all politicsi resemble 
each other in one respect. They all strive 
to please the party for whose pleasure they 
write ^ and, therefore, the liberal scribe, 
when he does the same, cannot, simply oh 
that accomit, be considered as either repre- 
hensible or remarkable. But we think he 
is remarkable (let alone reprehensible) for 
themodttf operandi which he adopts in carry- 
ing out his endeavours. 

In common with other gentlemen of the 
press," he makes frequent use of sophisms 
and fallacies of every kind, and of all sorts 
of logical and illogical, dialectical and rheto- 
rical tricks and subtleties ; and if he availed 
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himself of such like artifices with the same 
moderation as other scribes, he wouldi in 
this particular also^ be as little culpable as 
they. But the fact is, you can find no pole^ 
mic writer, either in Grub-street, or else^ 
where, who so barefacedly, so assidiously, 
so everlastingly perseveres in trying to palm 
off upon his readers, so great a multitude of 
the most transparently shallow pretences for 
arguments as your liberal newspaper-scribe. 
No one^ so frequently as he, betakes him^ 
<se}f to the tricks of special pleading; no 
one, so often as he, contemptuously disre^ 
gards what is most excellent in that funny 
science ; for no one, so often as he, departs 
from the issue which he himself has raised, 
deserting one position for another as soon as 
he finds his last point untenable. 

But these are not his only peculiarities. 
There are others not less enviable : for in- 
stance, the happy temerity with which be mis-p 
repreisents facts, denies facts, or invents facts^ 
as the exigei^cies of his casemay demand. This 
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felicitous indifference about truth and fidse- 
hood gives him a wonderful adrantage in 
the manufacture of brilliant, telUng artidek 
Facts are said to be stubborn things^ and so 
they are, if you have to yield Ao them ; but 
only make them yidd toyou,^^ and there is 
nothing more plastici nodiing mbre^pliable^ 
The- philosophy of the hb^ral scHbo is |)err 
fectly conversant with this ; and so he . gets 
over many, difficulties which sorely beset the 
rest of .manldnd. 

He derivesr benefit herefrom in two .ways^ 
Firsf^ ' suppose him treating a subject 09 
which iie hajppens to be weU informed; he 
finds some of the facts do not square with 
his hypothesisi which would be a great 
impediment. in the path of most men; but 
it stands not the least in his way, for be at 
once, with the utmost sai^/roid, moulds the . 
circumstances to suit his theory. Secondly, 
suppose: him engaged on some matter, re- 
Jft^dngjirliich he knows nothing; another 
iitni woidd« in such a case, be quite at sea ; 
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not SO; bowever/tbe liberal scribe; for^havitig 
the felicitous knack of misrepresenting facts» 
wb^ he knows exactly bow they ane, be 
does not scruple to represent them anyhow, 
when be knows nothing at all about them. 
He can thus write, currenie ealamo, upon 
trade, commerce, and manufactures, though 
unable to tell the meaning of a jenny , a throstle^ 
or a mule, or even the difference between 
Castile soap and cast^steeL This is admira- 
ble. It smiacks famously of the crimen /alsi^ 
and is nearly as good as uttering base coin. 

Consistently with the general attributes of 
the liberal character, the liberal newspapei5- 
scribe, though not quite answering the 
description of ^^Senex,' in the well-known 
^atise, de arte poetieas'' may be regarded 
a? the counterpart of that contented per- 
sonage; for, though he seldom (if ever) 
praises the days that are gone, like Horace's 
old man— the laudator temporis acta — ^yet 
he is quite as little enamoured of the pre* 
sent; only with this difference, he looks 

R 
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forward instead of backward, and may be 
Btyled the laudator temparU agendi, or the 
old woman. Well! what then? Has he 
not a perfect right thus to demean him^ 
self an he wiU? What harm? Why no 
hsLvm m the world, an it be done widiin 
bounds. But it is not. For as the liberal 
is, in all things, wont to go the extreme 
animal, so, when he appears in the character 
of a newspaper-8cribe,-he proceeds the most 
extravagant lengths, in his invidious com- 
parisons, between things as they are, and 
things as, he says, they ought to be. Every- 
thing is wrong, everything might be right ; 
everything is corrupt and rotten, everything 
fiUght be pure and sound i such are- the 
sweeping propositions which be ventures 
to lay down. Ay, and that too, with all 
imaginable confidence, thinking his readers 
will believe them ; and he judges rightly^ 
for his readers are generally of a class, 
whose passions guide them more than their 
reason. To such people nothing seems 
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absurd, nothing preposterous, nothing ex- 
aggerated, provided only it be flattering to 
their instincts and their prejudices. On the 
contrary, the most turgid, bombastic and in- 
flated declamation, if on the right side,*' 
is infinitely preferred to sound and sober 
argument. The liberal scribe is quite aware 
of the fact, and he does not fail to write 
accordingly. But what is the result ? His 
readers are always fretful, peevish, and 
unhappy. They are weary of to-day- 
anxious for to-morrow. The present is all- 
gloomy; the future all-radiant There's 
a good time coming, but it never comes-* 
nor ever will come till the Greek calend^w 
Hopes are being always excited which are 
never realized ; never can be realized; be- 
cause absolute impossibilities are promised. 
But what matter ? If men are so fond of 
building Castles in the air, that they will 
pay a newspaper-scribe for helping them, 
why should not he, as well as more useful 
architects, get a living thereby? Surely it 
r2 
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would be chary morality indeed^ to refrain 
from gulling a man, if you can ge^t well feed 
by him for doing it; so thinks the liberal 
scribe, while he tells his half-starved patrons 
that they will have a belly^uU, and no end 
6{ other good things, if they will continue to 
support his paper, trust to bis generalship, 
and tkus get a few more legislative reformau 
This sort of practice, on the .part of the 
liberal scribe^ is very generous, v£ry human^ 
vexy benevolent— ^towards himself*— and it 
might, perhaps, increase the sura of human 
happiness generally, provided the whole world 
were liberal newspaper-scribes; but, inas- 
much as the fact is otherwise, there may be 
some question, considering the numbers who 
are thus continually kept on the tenter- 
hooks of disappointed expectation, whether 
the result is not rather to diminish the grand 
total of mundane felicity. At all events, 
there is so much doubt upon the point, that 
we earnestly recommend conscientious liberal 
scribes (if any such there be) to ponder the 
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subject carefully, and to consider what 
course will best harmonize with the dictates 
of genuine philanthropy. 

It was but just now that we thought of 
presenting a few instances in illustration of 
the last-mentioned peculiarity of the liberal 
newspaper-scribe. But the examples are 
so numerous, that we feel perplexed in 
making a selection while, at the same time, 
we experience an inward consciousness that, 
»fter all, w6 shall be undertaking a work of 
supererogation. It is only necessary for any 
one to review the history of the last twenty 
yearsj for him to find illustrations without 
end. Let him begin with the Romaa 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1 829. Manifold were 
the promised blessings that were thence to 
flow^ especially as regarded the quietude 
dad p^ace of Ireland. But how many of 
th^ia^ have been realized? How many do 
we say ? Have any ? Then there was the 
glorious Reform Bill of which was to 
the panacea for all political maladies, yet 
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the liberal himself, now says, that the repre^ 
sentation of the country, at this moment,, 
is more unequal, more unfair, more corrupt 
than ever/ The reformed House of Com- 
mons is a slower coach, on the great high- 
way of liberalism, than was the House 
unreformed. We have since got the repeal 
of the corn-laws, and a large measure of free* 
trade, which should have proved, accord*^ 
ing to the liberal ipse dixUs, the grandest 
boon, to the commerce of this country, 
that ever was known since Manchester 
manufactured calicoes, or Birmingham bur- 
nished hardware. But what is the fact? 
Just this : although the exports, during the 
two or three years immediately preceding 
this great commercial revolution had never 
been exceeded, but had gradually been 
easing, almost year by year, up to that 
moment^ yet they have since been 
ling in a most unusual ratio, not-^ 
ading very large importations of com« 
I again increase we have 
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AO doubt; and equally as little, that they 
would have increased if the corn-laws had 
not been repealed. These are great mea- 
sures : there are others of minor importance 
which we need not cite, for they are all alike 
in their beginnings and endings. They were 
all ushered in by the liberal scribes, with 
pompous praises and magniloquenA vatici- 
nations of the glorious things about to be 
done ; but they all turned out failures^ one 
after another ; it was the ridiculous mouse 
over and over again ; stiU the liberal penny- 
a-liner pleafandy prattles and pockets his 
pay. Talking of the repeal of the corn- 
laws, we remember, when that question was 
on the tapis, the liberal newspaper-scribes 
displayed, in a marvellous manner, their 
talent for playing fast and loose, and blowing 
hot and cold with dexterous simultaneity. 
E. G. they laid down the broad proposi- 
tion that the repeal of the corn-laws would 
make bread cheap* Whereupon the pro- 
tectionists observed—cAeap bread ijneans 
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law wages. Yes, replied the liberal scribes^ 
80 it does; and it is because we want to 
introduce low wages so as to compete with 
the foreigner, that we adVocate the measnre. 
At this avowal many of ilie ftee-trade 
ittechanics became alarmed, for they wished 
to hare cheap bread, but not low wages. 
The liberal scribes greatly dreaded losing 
the support of the lower class of handi- 
craftsmen, so they rejoined that cheap bread 
did not mean low wagesy for the rate of 
wages did not in any way depend on the 
price of food. They thus hopf d to restore 
confidence and good-will among their wa- 
▼ering supporters $ and, in order the better 
to effect diis, they furthermore recorded 
their conviction, that the repeal of the com* 
laws would not make bread cheap. No; it 
would only equalize the price— *that was alL 
\A country having barely twenty-eight mil- 
fions of inhabitants, in average seasons 
growing nearly sufficient com for its neoes* 
titles, and importing only just enough to 
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make up for the deficiencies in its owir 
erops^ was to equalize the price in all the 
nations of a world with above a thousand 
millions of mouths to fill!] A fine idea 
truly, but it did well enough to remove the 
ugly bugbear that stood in the way of the 
anti-monopolists. 

In the same curious fashion did the liberal 
scribes eat up their own words when trying 
to get over the objection, that with a free 
trade in com, there would be a glut in 
seasons of plenty, and empty granaries in 
seasons of dearth* There will never he a 
glut, said the free-trade advocates ; for de- 
mand will regulate supply. And then they 
added, almost unoflatu, there will never be 
a scarcity, for we shall always import more 
dm we shall have an unmediate demand 
for, and shall warehouse a supply for two .or 
three years in advance* In like manner our 
liberal friend. Napoleon Bonaparte, often 
told bis men there was no such word as im^ 
po^Mle in the French lingo, yet if any one 
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urged a request that he did not Bke to grants 
he very commonly said it was quUe impos- 
sible. If a poor woman prayed him (as 
many did) to discharge from military service 
her only son^ his reply was, Madam, you 
don't know what you are asking for ; ii is tm* 
possible to release your son from his duty." 
If another begged that her husband might 
be stationed in his own neighbourhood, so 
as to be near the family from whom he had 
been torn by the tyrannical conscription — 
the answer was, " It can't be, it is impossi- 
Ue: your husband must go with his re^^ent" 
But we must not forsake the newspaper- 
scribe« Possessed of enlarged ideas, and 
taking a comprehensive view of all things, 
he affects not to see, or can't see, grades and 
degrees ; or the differences between much 
and little, great and small, the whole and 
a part. And he finds his unconcern about 
such litde trifles, very convenient when he 
must beg the question before he can make a 
show of argument. Here is an example. 
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It occurs in one of his articles in favour 
of the Jew Bill of 1848. He saya trium- 
phantly, as if he had thereby shut up all 
opposers, ^'You allow the Jew to elect 
members of parliament, why not let him be 
eligible? If you concede the first privilege^ 
why refuse him the second?" To the same 
kffett is Mr< M'Gorman's oration against 
the Irish Arm's Act. " If," quoth he " you 
let us have sprigs of shilelagh, why forbid us 
the use of guns? Surely, if we may have 
the one, we may have the other. For if 
we were evil-disposed we might break your 
heads with the first, as well as blow out 
your brains with the last. Let us have both, 
or neither; you are inconsistent if you 
only let us have either.*' Other specimens 
of the same sort — usque ad nauseamF^ 
might be laid before the reader if needfid. 
They are as plenty as blackberries, being 
amongst the staple of liberal argumentation. 

Akin to the foregoing, is another tricky 
dialectical artifice, to which the liberal often 
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resorts^ when acting on the principle of 
much would have more. Thus:^'' It is 
too Uite to CQpteml against so and bo, for 
so and so ha& already been solemnly, recog- 
nised by the supreme legislature '~whidh 
formula, ndt imfrequendy goes as much and 
ns little to t£e jpoint as it wouU in the foU 
lowing case. It is too late to eoiltend 
against giving your whole fortune to. that 
beggar, because you have solemnly recog?- 
tiised his right to your money by yielding 
him sixpence* Or tUs^-^It is too late to 
contend against having your throat cut; for 
by having allowed the. huicet to be applied 
to your arm, ytui have solemnly recognised 
the princif^ of blood 4etting. 

Yes sa it is. For the liberal newspaper^ 
scribe worships prindples, and would not 
give twopence for any principle that can- 
not bear canying out to the furthest extrat. 

We could say much more on this ki- 
teresting subject, but we think the least said 
is soonest mended; and we have to be 
reviewed— perhaps by a liberal scribe. 
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CHAP. IV. 



The Liberal as an Author^ 



The same individual is not unfrequently both 
a liberal newspaper^scribe, and a liberal 
author in other walks of literature. But 
whether he be writing for his diurnal or 
hebdomadal sheets or for the occasional 
tome which, at more distant intervals, he 
ostentatiously promulges for the edification 
of his compatriots, he never loses sight of 
his liberalism^ On the contrary, the most 
lively, trifling, and frothy little nothingnesses 
that he weaves for a souvenir or scrap-book, 
are made to subserve the interests of demo- 
cracy, no less than the ponderous and 
laboured double-leaded monstrosities which 
he gives to the world under the name of 
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leading-articles. And, as in his journal he 
collects all the tittle-tattle which tends to 
the disparagement of illustrious and reverend 
individuals^ often accompanying the same 
with indignant comments of long-winded 
verbosity: so, in his works of fiction, does 
he aim unceasing blows at the throne, the 
peerage, and the church, by means of the 
disgusting abortions of his own imagination. 

Such was the fiivorite manoeuvre of our 
old acquaintance Camille Desmoulins, the 
Aristophanes of the first French republic. 
And approved as the practice then was, it 
has since been much more, extensively 
adopted. So that Emlie, au Flnnocence 
vengeS" has been the precursor, if not the 
progenitor, of countless other fictions having 
a similar tendency, and of some few boasting 
equal ability. The work was a drama, and 
the subject— which we mention for the 
sake of those who are not familiar with 
Emilie—- was the seduction of a young girl 
by the seigneur of the village— I/ii sujet 
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vhich the not illiberal Duchess D'Abrantes 
observes "trd$ usS aujourd^ hui,* was then 
new et tris^bon & exploiter pour le$ persS'-^ 
ctUeurs de tout ce qui etait noble, riche et au 
dessue de lafouUr But it was hardly good 
enough in the opinion of Robespierre, who 
would have had it done a little stronger. 
For he wanted it to hit the church as 
well as the lords, and accordingly told the 
author qu *il aurait dH presenter le curS du 
pillage comme aidant & la sSduction d^EmiUe^ 
et non pas le laisseM dans une ombre qui 
faisait presumer, qu* il Stait au contraire son 
appui.*' Very good advice too; as Tallien 
declared at the time, and as divers liberal 
authors have, at subsequent periods, since 
acknowledged by acting upon , it with great 
uniformity. 

The liberal author is often a very great 
favorite with otwoTO^t. For, politics apart^ 
he owns one important qualification for a 
popular writer — a knowledge of the world. 
He knows the weak side of human nature. 
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He knows the depraved taste of the mass of 
mankiiid; be knows how many tiiere are who 
revel in tales of vice and profligacy, of 
blasphemy and blood; he knows the delight 
experienced by the base and the demo- 
ralized, the grovelling and the mean, when 
they hear the voice of detraction busy with 
the characters of the great, the noble^ the 
virtuous, and the good; he also knowa that 
it is only necessary to pander to such tastes 
and feelings to fascinate shoals of sinners. 
And he has the moral courage to act 
accordingly. 

In this respect — as in some others — ^he is 
perfectly consistent, whether you regard 
him as a weaver of novels, or of political 
rodomontade. He desires in both cha* 
racters to loosen the purse-strings of his 
readers. And provided he can touch their 
tin, he scruples not to bamboozle their hopes 
by his political prophecies, or to debauch 
their minds by his flagitious fictions. In 
either case, he. does an equivocal action; 
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but he gets paid for it, which is enough for 
him. 

Again, you will generally find the liberal 
author has .a peculiar sympathy with crimi- 
nals. And ofiten will he spin a three-volume 
novel merely for the purpose of showing 
that a savage murderer — though he does 
not call him so— and diabolical villains of 
other kinds, ought not to suffer the punish- 
ment which the law wisely awards to their 
offences. Indeed you would sometimes 
be disposed td think he looked upon murder, 
arson, robbery, rape, and other grave crimes 
as things to be encouraged and applauded, 
so manfully does he inveigh against the 
pains and penalties -to which they severally 
subject their perpetrators. Capital punish- 
ment he calls judicial murder; transporta- 
tion, according to him, is expensive, de- 
moralizing, and destructive to patriotic 
feelings; imprisonment is injurious to the 
health of the criminal, if long contmued, 
besides being a heavy tax on county rates; 
s 
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solitary confinement is inhuman, bringing on 
insanity, and thus destroying the noblest gift 
of God to man; the treadmill is barbarous, 
because it torments the criminal who has a 
chest complaint; and whipping is degrading, 
because corporeal punishment is beneath 
the dignity of human nature. In short, 
name any punishment you will for aay 
offence, and he is prepared with half- 
a-dozen objections to it, before you can 
back up your suggestion with one recom- 
mendation. And no wonder; for he is per- 
petually exercising his ingenuity on these 
questions, in the laboured pages of his 
pseudo^philosophical romances. 

It would, we admit, be very delightful to 
do away with punishments of erery kind, 
if human nature were in the happy condi- 
tion supposed by the liberal optimists; but 
in the meantime, we hope we shall be ex- 
cused, if we venture to express an opinion 
that we can't yet live without having some 
kind of prescribed castjgation for cmvicted 
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malefactors. Such an Opinion, we are aware^ 
is likely to give umbrage to some theore- 
tical philanthropists; but, we have no doubt, 
they will some time or other agree with us. 
It is all very well for them to take the part 
of thievish renard^ so long as he keeps at a 
distance from them; but only let him visit 
their hen-roost, and they will no longer pro- 
nounce him a harmless animal, and his 
depredations a mere nihility; they will 
quickly transfer their sympathies from the 
marauding fox to the helpless chickens; and, 
(after the manner of Beccaria, who while 
preparing a second edition of his work 
against capital punishments, strained every 
nerve to hang his servant for stealing a 
watch,) they will vociferously cry out for the 
complete extermination of the culprit. 

Other special peculiarities innumerable, as 
displayed by the liberal author in his works, 
might be here pomted out, did our space 
permit. But it does not. Therefore we 
must observe succinctly, in conclusion, 
b2 
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that no sooner does he conceive a crotchet 
for what he calls a reform^ either social or 
political, than he forthwith endeavours to 
thrust it into the heads, or down the throats 
of the less discerning part of mankind. If 
he opines there are data to support his 
maggots, he displays them in an orderly-like, 
quasi argumentative form, without any sort of 
disguise; if, however, the data seem unsatis- 
factory, or insufficient, then he does not go 
straight to the point, but pens a romance in 
which the fictitious facta are made to bear 
in favour of the desired conclusion, which is 
arrived at by a species of under-current, or 
by-play. The ideas thus promulged are 
mainifold, but, in the majority of instances^ 
they seem to be suggested by two weU 
known quotations, viz. — 

Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi/' , 

"Ahi Cofitantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patrer* * 
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CHAP. V. 

The Liberal in Religum* 

In the present chapter we might treat of 
three distinct characters: to wit, the liberal 
in religion, the religious liberal, and the 
liberal who is religious. But we shall con- 
sider only the two former. With the latter 
it is not our intention to interfere: we shall 
merely confess to a belief in his existience. 

Here at the outset, some of our readers 
may feel inclined to protest against what, at 
first sight, may appear to them a very 
lieedless distribution of distinctions without 
diflferences. But we submit that, however 
isulpable we may seem at the first blush, 
we are nevertheless fully justified in adopt- 
ing this classification. For closely as the 
terms approximate in sound, there is a decided 
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difference between ^' the liberal in religion 
and the religious liberal, " and a still wider 
difference between each of these, and the 
liberal who is religious." A very few words 
of explanation will show, that Ihe^three 
definitions respectively describe three fairly 
distinguishable separate entities. 

The first la a liberal who, while he may, or 
may not, make a profession of religion him- 
self, imports into all religious questions the 
general principles which are the fundamen- 
tals of liberalism in the abstract. 

The second is a liberal who does make a 
profession of personal religion, which, how- 
ever, he allows to be affected and modified^ 
to a considerable extent, by those general 
principles of which we have just spoken. 

The third is a liberal who is religious, 
and, so far as respects that part of his cha- 
racter, does not differ materially from other 
religious men who are not liberals. He may 
be considered as 

Kara avis in terris nigroque simillima cygao." ' 
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Yet we acknowledge^ moet ezplidtly^ that 
we hone met with hun sometimes, albeit we. 
cannot remember when we last saw a black 
awan. We state this emphaticallyi that we 
may not be supposed to deny the existence 
of the liberal who is religious; though at the 
same time we think some excuae might be 
made for us^ even if we did ; for he appears to 
us to be an aBMJgam of twonal^uresymetapby-. 
sically peaking, ahnoat as diatuiet as those 
which were formerly thought tabe physically 
combined in the man^^horses caHed Centai»s» 
His character aa a social and political liberal, 
has already been portrayed in former por- 
tions of this work ; and as he is not a liberal 
within the scope of the current pages, he 
has no more business here than Alexander 
ibe 6reat« or the Grand Mongul, or the 
Autocrat of all the Russias. Therefbre 
reqmescca in pace* 

And now for the other anmals. 

WeH, then, in the first place, both the 
religious liberal and the liberal in religion 
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manifest the same contempt for antiquity^ 
thesameabborrence of old-fashioned notions^ 
with respect to things sacred^ as they do in 
regard to things profisine« In their opinion 
(whicht be i* observed, is the direct opposite 
of that which they hold when dealing with 
the so'^called truths of politics or political 
economy) religious truth is not immutable, 
not eternal, not necessarily anything, but 
variable, temporary, contingent ; sometimes 
one thing, sometimes another, according to 
circumstances. It must accommodate itself 
to the tastes, the habits^ the manners, the 
feelings of the time being, or it is a very 
worthless and absurd kind of religious truth. 
So far the two comcide. But while "the 
religious liberal" seeks to make the Book of 
Revelation accord with his own nqtions, and, 
in the effort, not unfrequently distorts, per-, 
verts, and tortures the obvious meaning of 
the Sacred Volume in the most irrational 
mmmer; the liberal in religion" goes a 
step further, boldly, dispenses with the 
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Inspired Record altogether, and relies on his 
unaided reason for working out a system of 
religious truth. He thus metamorphoses 
Christianity into something which has no 
more resemblance to the genuine faith than 
has Mohammedanism or Buddhism. This 
was particularly evident in the case of some 
of the liberals of the first French revolution. 
We speak not here of the idiotic^ hideous 
blasphemy of Robespierre^ Catharine Theosi 
and Dom Gerle, but of those who wished to 
'*intellectualize" Christianity — those who 
desired to transform it into a moral code, 
which, gradually stripped of holy fictions, 
would allow the human understanding to 
glide insensibly into a symbolic deism, whose 
temple should be flesh, and whose Christ 
should be hardly more than Plato rendered 
a Divinity." In our own country, at the 
present day, there are divers lots of liberals 
in religion, whose views are very similar ; 
but we need not particularly mention them, 
as the above will suffice for the purpose of 
Illustration* 
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The religious liberal, and the liberal in 
religion, alike profess to regard religious 
bigotry urith the most intense disgust. Yet, 
sixange as it may seem, they are both of 
them bigots in their own way: the one, in 
bis adherence to rational religion, as he 
terms it; the other, hi his advocacy of some 
newly-discovered theory of Christian truth, 
wdbich neith^ the piety nor the wisdom of 
post generations ever d^amt of, but which ' 
his deep-thinking friend and minister, the 
Reverend (?) Jeremiah Snooks, lately pro- 
pounded to the congregation. 

It is weH remarked by a distinguished 
essayist — **The doctrine which, from the 
very first origin of religious diss^sions, haiS 
been held by all bigots of all sects, when 
condensed into a few words, and stripped of 
rhetorical disguise, is simply this : I am in 
the right, and you are in the wrong. When 
you are stronger you ought to tolerate me ; 
for it is your duty to tolerate truth* Bat 
when I am the stronger I shall persecute 
you ; for it is my duty to persecute enm." 
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We used to think no man, whether he were 
a bigot or not, unless he were very bigoted 
indeed, would take exception to this passage 
of Macaulay; yet, on a recent occasion, 
when we brought it under the consideration 
of a Hberal friend of ours, we were told that 
it was far from being generally correct — ^that 
is to say (as we presume), it might be correct 
with regard to churchmen, but it coidd not 
possibly apply to dissenters; or, at all 
events^ not to dissenters like our friend. 
Beallj such an absurd recoiling front the 
bare chance of the imputation of bigotry, 
such studious care to show that the cap 
won't fit, would be ridiculous, were it not 
deplorable. 

The same friend, we may also remark, 
seriously beheves that the mfflennium com<^ 
menced when the first foreign missionary 
was sent abroad by those humble-minded 
sectarians, the independents. Of course if 
is no use to reply that there were Christian 
missionaries of unwearied aseal and fervent 
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piety, long before the independents were 
bom or thought of ; for when liberals con- 
ceive crotchets of this sort, they defend them, 
through thick and thin, with most extraordi- 
nary pertinacity. Deaf to all argument in 
support of a difierent view, they dogmatize 
after a fashion, at once so absolute and so 
offensive, that the late Rowland HiU often 
felt constrained to say, with respect to such, 
individuals, They have every one of them 
moattowed a pope, and if they could be 
opened, Vould be found to have him still 
within them." 

Next, be it observed, the liberals, under 
review, have an invincible dislike to the idea 
of a church militant. They have no notion 
of battling for religion. They deem it anti- 
christian to contend for the faith. Men 
may be the sertanU of God, but on no 
account his soldiers. Nay, the liberal in 
religion" seems to think it optional, with 
each individual, whether he should be the 
servant of God or not. His notions of duty 
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make him kind to himself (at all times)^ easy 
with his neighbour (sometimes)^ and in- 
different towards God (always). With him 
the creature is firsts the Creator last. Hence 
it happens, that he js grievously offended 
when he hears the expressions, miraculous 
deliverance," '^providential escape/' and the 
like. The fact of a particular Providence 
superintending small events as well as greatt 
seems, to his sceptical judgment, so impro- 
bable, so apparently fabulous, that he re- 
gards it as a pure myth. In vain do you 
remind him of the many attestations to this 
doctrine to be met with in the oracles of 
truth. It is contrary to his notions of reason ; 
that decides him; for, argues he, if it is 
unreasonable it is untrue. 

Of course, both the liberal in religion and 
the religious Uberal object to the payment of 
tithes. But (although they don't see it) 
they might, surely, just as well object to their 
forefathers not having left them better land 
than they did; for instance — land worth 
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£100 per acre, instead of £40. Moreover, 
very few liberals pay great tithes at all— 
which are the great grievance — so that their 
complaintSi conridering their prineipleSf are 
rather to be wondered at. 

very favourite dodge with the religious 
liberal, when he is going to attack the church, 
is to begin by professing the utmost attach"i 
ment to it, and the deepest veneration for 
everything good connected therewith. He 
then fires away, now at one thing, now at 
another; and this he keeps up so perse- 
veringly, and to such an extent, that, except 
you think the attached friends of the esta* 
blishment best evince their veneration by 
multiplied kicks and cuffs, you would inevit- 
ably come to the conclusion, that there was 
-hardly anytiiing good about it; unless, 
indeed, you ventured to infer, as well you 
might, that insincerity was not one of the 
least striking features in the liberal cha- 
racter. 

In a former chapter we have spoken of 
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the books which the liberal author loves to 
indite ; and we there mentioned that he was 
very prone to record — and not seldom even 
to fabricate — divers matters to the disparage^ 
ment of the clergy. We may here observe, 
that the religious liberal (as also, and per- 
haps more especially, the liberal in religion), 
when he meets with a fiction of this kind, 
enjoys a spasm of extraordinary pleasure, 
and applauds immoderately ; but if he meets 
with a work, whose tendency is to make 
manifest the usefulness of the Established 
Church, and to place it in advantageous 
contrast with any class of sectarians, then, 
although '^strongly attached to the Church,*' 
he forthwith exclaims, what a pity to dispa- 
rage honest, conscientious dissent by means 
such as this ! It is in very bad taste ; nay, it 
is illrjudged and impolitic ; for we should 
recollect that such arms may be turned 
against us. Profoundly considerate and 
thoughtful man! how can you be so oblivious, 
as to forget what has happened over and 
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over again ? How can you be ignorant of 
the facty patent to every eye but yours^ that 
these are' the weapons which have already 
been used, many a time and oft^ against us ; 
and whichy after much forbearance, are at 
length turned against an old implacable 
aggressor? Consummate, yet blind, must 
be the impudence which attempts to impose 
on men of common sense, by such manifest 
and evident hypocrisy ! 

There can be no mistake as to which side 
enlists the sympathies of the liberal. Any 
one may see the worth of an attachment 
which. can co-exist with such a decided pen*- 
chant for the enemy. But we could afford 
to smile at this dishonesty of the liberal in 
religion — ^we could afford to pass it over as 
a natural and consistent trait of a character, 
which, taken all in all, is but a mass 6( 
disingenuousnessand tridcery ; yes, we could 
afford to contemplate it without annoyance 
or surprise, were it not too often combined 
with hostile feelings towards religion, as well 
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f as enmity against the church. Nny, we ne 
t tnu^li mistaken if hatred of religkm doea 
f not, in many cases, excite the libenti to 
attadc the church ; because the church is ^ 
main instrument for preserving tangible, 
fixed, diiUinct, mtelligible, and correct 
notions of Christian doctrine and Christian 
duty, as opposed to the cloudy mjrsticisms, 
the vague generalities, and the lawless 
license o£ free-thinking rationalism. We 
may be wrong. We hope we are. But we 
fear there is only too much probability of 
our being right, when we view the effects of 
liberalism in religion. Whether we regard 
the philosophic Socinians^ those men ^ 
morality, who reject the greatest truth 6f 
Christianity; or whether we turn our eytfi 
to the Mormon priests of immorality, who, 
acknowledging the main truths of Christi- 
anity, engraft thereon a mass of impious 
absurdities; or whether we look at the 
disciples of Robert Owen, who change the 
names of virtue and vice, putting bitter for 

T 
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sweet and sweet for bitter; or whether we 
glance at the proceedings of the most ardent 
liberals of the present French republic, who, 
in their potations, combine, with audacious 
blasphemy, the sacred name of Christ with 
those of Julian, the apostate; Catilme, the 
conspirator ; Rousseau, and Robespierre ; 
we cannot doubt but that, in numberless 
cases, a fiendish hatred of ChristiaDity 
impels the blows that are aimed against the 
church. 

Let the liberal ponder this ; it may be of 
more moment to him than the humiliation of 
a monarch, the fall of a dynasty, the over- 
throw of a church, or even the vindication 
of the political rights of his friends — the 
people!" 
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CHAP. YI. 
Conclusion. 

To have exhibited the liberal under other 
aspects would have been an easy task to us, 
but, to the reader, it might have been weari- 
some, if not disgusting. Therefore, believing 
we have done sufficient to place the subject 
in a clear and unmistakable point of view^ 
we shall not further try the patience of the 
diligent student by any more detailed re- 
marks, but will terminate his and our labours 
with a few general observations. 

In what we have said throughout all the 
foregoing chapters, we appear to ourselves 
to have been singularly truthful ; and as it 
has been our endeavour not to exaggerate, 
so, we think, considering the temptations to 
T 2 
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which we have been exposed, that we have 
been curiously sparing of the hyperbolical. 
We put it to the good sense and candour of 
all our readers — ^be they tory, whig, or radi- 
caly to decide whether our frugality, in this 
respect, has not been exemplary to a 
We do so with the utmostxonfidence ; and, 
boldly anticipating a favorable verdict, we 
venture to ask, whether we are not fully 
borne out by the facts, in all our strictures 
on the liberal character. 

Were we disposed to be severe, we should 
not, perhaps, greatly err, if we declared it as 
our opinion that liberalism is a magn^cent 
sham, a monstrous humbug, the most bare-* 
faced impudent phase of hypocrisy extant ; 
that it raises a violent presumption, by no 
means flattering to the wisdom or the honesty 
of its professors ; and this, because it leada 
inevitably to the conclusion, that they must 
either be fools, not discerning its true nature, 
or else be rank deceivers pompously parad- 
ing a feigned regard for others, while they 
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make veritable idols of themselves. But, 
being kindly disposed (as we premised at the 
beginning), we shrink from putting even our 
opponents on the horns of so disagreeable a 
dilemma. Therefore, in what remains for 
us to predicate concerning them, we shall 
continue to manifest the utmost forbearance 
consistent with veracity. 

Now, we are free to admit that liberalism 
may sometimes have a legitimate, and even 
a praiseworthy origin, though it can never 
flourish luxuriantly, but where its seeds are 
sown in a congenial soil. It has, we conceive, 
a legitimate origin where a man, having 
been often thrown in the way of tories of the 
old school, is thus (or otherwise) led fre- 
quently to observe their proneness to inac- 
tivity, and considers that they are, in the 
^political world, too much like the merchants 
of Genoa in the commercial world; which 
latter, by universal consent, are reckoned 
very slow coaches, taking thirty days' grace 
jt^efiure they pay their bills of exchange. In 
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such an instance we believe it possible that 
liberalism may spring from laudable motives ; 
for we opine^ that a man of sanguine tem- 
peramentj without entertaining any sinister 
views, may, bon& fide, suppose that the inert- 
ness of one class ought to be stirred up by 
the restless activity of another. Indeed we 
should be loth to affirm that such an opinion 
is wrong; on the contrary, as an abstract 
proposition, we say it is right. If some are 
too slow, and some are too fast, you get a 
mean by their combination. We, therefore, 
confess that a little moderate liberalism, so 
far from being an evil, is a positive good« 
It is leaven to be sure, but a little leaven is 
sometimes needed, and may work well. It is 
only when there is too much of it that it is 
prejudicial. It is only when it exists in 
excess that it does harm, and then, most 
assuredly, it does, for it causes much bitter- 
ness and unwholesome fermentation. 

It may abound to excess in two different 
ways. It may be excessive when it afiects 
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the minds of a whole people, though it doecr 
not affect any individual to a fiirious extenL 
It may slao be exoesaxre when it affb^ 
only a portion of the wkxAe people, but 
rages madljr whm it gains any ground. 
This, as we have remarked, it can only do 
where its seeds fall upon a congenial soil; 
that is, where its principles are instilled 
into minds naturally disposed thereto, apart 
from all incentives derived from the contem- 
plation of tory-tardiness. It then gives 
birth to a Pisistratus, a Dionysius, or a 
Caesar; a Cromwell, a Danton, or a Robes- 
pierre* It erects a despotism at Athens, a 
tyranny at Syracuse, an empire at Rome; 
it pulls down a lawful king to set up a 
usurper in England; it devastates France 
with pillage and with massacre; it over- 
throws peaceable and defined authority, to 
substitute a military and irresponsible domi- 
nation. It produces anarchy { and it wades 
through seas of blood to restore order. It 
spurns the restraint of laws, human and 
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dmne, though it submits to the bondage of 
unruly wills and impetuous passions. It 
makes idols of reason, lyberiy, patriotism, 
and similar abstractions, whilst it rebelUousIy 
withholds the worship and homage which 
are due to the Giyer of all good ; and it even 
yenerates the sovereignty of a godless mul- 
titude, whilst it denies the Divine supremacy, 
by the most impious acts of blasphemous 
abnegatioiu. 

We feel no sort of doubt that many of 
lliose who glory in the name of liberal, wiU 
indignantly exclaim, that such things are not 
among the achievements of liberalism, or, at 
any rate, not of such liberalism as theirs. 
No, indeed, their liberaUsm (they assert) i» 
very diffisrent ; and we are persuaded they 
may utter the assertion with wsaiAt^ sincerity. 
Nevertheless, we respectfuDy submit, with 
all due deference, that they are ui errors 
Their Kberalism may be different, but how 
different ? Not different in kind, but only 
m degree; die principle is the same : and by 
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this they ought to be judged ; for where is 
the liberal who will give you a fig for a prin- 
ciple that . cannot bear carrjring out to its 
fullest extent? If we were dealing with 
other men, we might, allow that a difference 
in degTjee was a very important difference, 
but with them it isj uniformly, very unim- 
portant ; then why should this be the sole 
excerption? The CKrtailing*of political rights, 
as regards the higher classes, and the exten- 
sion df them, as regairds the lower ; such is 
theii^ main principle of action ; Qarjey it fairly 
put to its fullest extent, and you will h^ve 
red republics all round the world. 

But, it may be asked, how is this fe^irful 
consequence to be avoided? Would you not 
permit the lower orders to have any political 
rights? And MfQuld you not allow such 
rights tQ be advocated? O yes^ by all meaps^ 
let tjbem have pplilical rights^ and also let 
those rights be advocated* To this there 
can be no pbjection. We only deprecate 
the mode of advocacy adopted by the soi- 
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disant liberals* These gentlemen^ nearly 
always^ speak of the political rights of ^Ae 
people^' as of things in absolute antagonism 
to the rights of those who are iiot the people. 

They seem to suppose that their work 
will be only half complete, unless they take 
away from the aristocrat, at least as much as 
they give to the democrat. While they 
would benefit the one^ they would injure the 
other« They are not content that the low 
should gain a triumph, unless the high sus- 
tain a defeat. Any advantage, or accession 
of strength accruing to the men of St. Giles's 
they value not, unless a corresponding dis- 
advantage, or diminution of strength, results 
to the men of St. James's. It is on this 
account that the much-vaunted Reform Bill 
is now said, by the liberal party^ not to be 
worth a rush. For although as we neied 
scarcely observe, (the fact being notorious 
and undeniable,) vast numbers of the people 
enjoy the elective franchise by virtue of that 
measure, who, without it, would not have 
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{possessed the privilege; yet^ inasmuch as 
the rights of those who are not the people 
have been less impaired thereby than was at 
first expected; the reform, which it ^was 
hoped would be the means of turning the 
aristocracy topsy*turvy» is now pronounced 
to be a total failure. And so, we make bold 
to affirm, it will continue to be with all suc- 
ceeding Reform Bills, so long as there are 
folks in power, and folks out of power; 
people with property, and people without; 
for, so long will there be liberals complaining 
that the power is in the wrong hands; the 
pounds, shiUings and pence in the wrong 
pockets. 

We think it is but too obvious, that the 
peculiar vice of liberalism is its tendency to 
add animosity and virulence to the itruggle 
between " want " and " have." 

Now it is abundantly clear, that without 
any political system whose design may be to 
create a conflict between the high and the 
low, the poor man will be apt enough to look 
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with jealousy^ upon the condition of his more 
opulent neighbour^ and will require no 
goading to be suflGbiently discontented with 
his less fortunate lot. And it is precisely 
because the practical effect {if not also the 
main purpose) of liberalism is to aggravate 
the repinings of the un£9rtunate, the lowly, 
and the poor, without ever doing anything 
to satisfy the heart-yearnings of the miser- 
able, that we regard it as the most cruel, 
atrocious, and detestable fraud that political 
knavery ever devised. 

But, it may be urged, if such is the 
fffect of liberalian — if it thus arrays class 
against class — ^if it thus exasperates the i>oor 
against the rich— -how comes it, that any of 
the higher classes and rich men are 
found in the ranks of the liberals? We 
confess this is a difficulty. It is anomalous. 
It is very like the lamb venturing into the 
lion's den. But yet we think it maybe 
accounted for. It is not the only instance 
in which men show themselves willing to en- 
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counter perils^^ for the attainment of some real 
or imaginary good. And if we were obliged 
to explain why it is, that rich and influential 
men sometimes sail under the flag of Hberal- 
ism, when navigating the stormy waves of 
the plebeian main, we should simply refer to 
the venturesome Hiaqui Indians — ^the fiearl- 
fishers of Califorma — who, in pursuit of 
their prizes, sample not to risk the jaws of 
the tintorera sharks, whicbf tbey. well know, 
are ready to gobble ^m up at any moment. 
With them, it is, nothing ride, nothing 
have" — a kind of neck^or-nothiog offiur 
altogether. Apd so we fapcy it is mfh a 
rich liberal,, espectidly l^hen h^ is a '^ borri 
aristocrat" In <me respect, hpweveir> the 
simile does not hold good. The, pearl- 
fishers are honest men,. (ex<^pt when they 
swallow a pearl to defiraud their gprtners or 
masters;) the rich liberals are not; for their 
trade is to practice upon the gullibility of 
dupes. 

Finally, we would observe that we deem 
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the cardinal fault of the liberals to be this ; 
they adopt as their shibboleth: — 

The people! the people! the people! " 

instead of the glorious rallying cry, 

For God! the Sovereign ! and all the people !" 

Herein lies the whole matter. Their 
religion is too imperceptible; their loyalty is 
too somnolent; theirphilanthropyy too limited; 
their sympathiesi too circumscribed. When 
they profess benevolence, it is not in a 
catholic spurit Their supposed goodwill 
extends, even in name, only to a part of 
mankind — i, e. to those whom they call 

the {>eople:** and their real affection, their 
genuine love, is still further cooped up— - 
being virtually centred upon their own per- 
sonal individuaUties. 

ThereiKe, did we not believe that most 
men of sense now regard Eberalism as a 
negation of all principle, we should be 
strongly disposed to contest the right of the 
liberals to the name which has somehow 
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attached to them. Howeyer^ rebus sic 
stantibus — ^though it is our constant aim in 
all things, to be liberal^ yet we frankly con- 
fess that our cheeks would bum with very 
shame, if any one took, or mistook us for 

A LIBERAL. 
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